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MISSOURI IS “SOME PUMPKINS” 


By W. L. NELSON, 


Assistant Secretary Missouri State Board of Agriculture. 


Missouri is ‘some pumpkins.” Each 
year the Missouri farmer cuts a half 
billion dollar melon. 


“Some pumpkins” in corn! Missouri 
will this year harvest more than a 
million bushels of corn to the county 
—and there are 114 counties in the 
state. Despite the discount that 
drouth demanded, we are still “some 
pumpkins” in corn produ tion. Pre- 
liminary figures by the United States 
Department of Agriculture credit Mis- 
souri with more barrels of corn than 
Kansas has bushels—and it takes five 
bushels to make one barrel. The Mis- 
souri corn crop of 1912 was about a 
quarter of a billion bushels. But two 
states in the Union—lIllinois and Iowa 
—grew more. Five Missouri counties 
each grew more than 5,000,000 bush- 
els of corn, while seven others grew 
more than 4,000,000 bushels each. 
These twelve counties together grew 
one-fourth as much corn as the entire 
state of Indiana, practically the same 
as either Michigan or Wisconsin, more 
than one-fourth as much as either 
Kansas or Nebraska, one-third as 
much as the entire state of Texas, 
one-half as much as Oklahoma and 
more than all Arkansas. The com- 
bined output of corn grown in twenty 
states in the Union is less than that 
of these dozen Missouri counties. One 
Missouri county alone with production 
of 6,413,000 bushels grew more corn 
than any one of sixteen states. Ar- 
gentina, that vast country of South 
America, grew but one-fifth more bush- 
els of corn than did Missouri. Had all 
our corn, in the ear been loaded on 
cars it would have made a train ex- 
tending from New York to San Fran- 
cisco and filling a side track from St. 
Louis to Kansas City. The cobs, if 
made into Missouri meerschaums, of 
which the state last year manufac- 
tured more than 28,000,000—enough for 
every fellow to give Old Missouri a 
“puff”—would have enabled the whole 
world to smoke the pipe of peace. 
Combined in one year, the cob would 
have served to bridge the Atlantic, or 
hollowed out it would have provided 
a traffic tube for continent-to-conti- 
nent trains. 

“Some pumpkins” in wheat! The 
1913 Missouri wheat crop amounted to 
more than 35,000,000 bushels—more 
according to preliminary figures by the 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture, than that of any other state, save 
six. This is more than twice as much 
wheat as was grown in either Okla- 
homa or Oregon, both heralded as 
wonder wheat states. It is more than 
three times as much as was grown in 
the entire state of Texas, where the 
wagon haul to railroad is often as long 


as is the railroad haul in Missouri. It 
is more than three times as much as 
is grown in Colorado,. where the mil- 
lionare goes for air, and almost thirty 
times as much as is grown in Arkan- 
sas, where many go for bear. It Is 
more than was grown in Alberta last 
year; and in this same Missouri, land 








W. L. NELSON, 
Originator of the Ham and Bacon 
Show, to be Held at Columbia, Mo., 
During Farmers’ Week, January 16, 
1914. 


of balmy days and bluegrass, is grown 
a wheat crop equal to one-sixth that of 
4a Canada. Had the Missouri wheat 
crop of the present year been made 
into flour and the flour converted into 
loaves of bread of standard size, the 
output would have been enough loaves 
if placed end to end in a single row, 
to have extended from the earth to 
the moon and more than half way 
back. If made into biscuit—but why 
invite everybody to breakfast! This 
years seven Missouri counties each 
grew more than a million bushels of 
wheat. The wheat production of any 
one of these seven counties equaled 
that of any one of a_ dozen. states, 
while the combined wheat production 
of these same counties equaled the 
production of any one of twenty-five 
states. This year any one of half a 
dozen Missouri counties grew enough 
wheat to have provided one loaf of 
bread for each of the 93,009,009 in- 
habitants, of the United States. 


“Some pumpkins” in oats! The Mis- 
souri oat crop of 1912 was approxi- 
mately 30,000,000 bushels. Figures 
showing yield for the present year are 
not yet available. The threshed crop 
was somewhat short, the yield from 


thousands of acres being used as 
breakfast food for aristocratic repre- 
sentatives of the live stock world. So 
used, it puts on the pounds and com- 
mands premium prices. 

“Some pumpkins” in hay! With a 
hay harvest of 4,143,000 tons in 1912, 
Missouri, according to government 
figures, was surpassed by but three 
states—New York, lowa, and Penn- 
sylvania. The Missouri crop was 
practically the same as the combined 
output of all the South Central States 
—Kentucky, Tennessee, Alabama, Mis- 
sissippi, Louisiana, Texas and Okla- 
homa. In value, it was more than dou- 
ble that of the Kansas crop. 

“Some pumpkins” in bluegrass! 
Missouri is credited with growing 
more bluegrass than is grown in ali 
the states north of her northern bor- 
der or south of her southern border. 
This greatest of all grasses cannot be 
baled and shipped to other states to 
add to their fertility and to lessen 
ours. Nature generously gave it to us 
to hold in trust for all time. In turn, 
it feeds the millions of animals that 
graze 6ver it and thus constantly con- 
tributes to the fertility of the soil. 
Only the seed is shipped. This finds 
ready sale in Kentucky and other 
states. 

“Some pumpkins” in total value of 
farm crops! Missouri is now fourth 
state in the Union in total value of 
farm crops. Texas is first, with crop 
values for the year 1912 amounting to 
$407,166,000; Illinois second, $289,326,- 
000; lowa, third, $284,395,000; Missou- 
ri, fourth, $196,968,000. A further an- 
alysis of the figures as given by the 
government shows Missouri’s superior- 
ity. For instance, the total land area 
of Missouri is but 43,985,720 acres as 
compared with 167,934,720 acres in 
Texas. Missouri with only about one- 
fourth the land area, produced last 
year farm crops worth approximately 
one-half as much as all Texas. In 
1912, Texas farmers cultivated 7,300,- 
000 acres of corn land; Missouri farm- 
ers 7,622,000; Kansas farmers, 7,575,- 
000. The corn acreage for the three 
states differed but little—the differ- 
ence is in the yield. Texas grew 153,- 
300,000 bushels of corn; Kansas, 174,- 
225,000; Missouri, 243,904,000. For his 
work the Texas farmer got 21 bush- 
els of corn per acre, the Kansas farm- 
er 23 bushels, and the Missouri farm- 
er 32 bushels. Had the Missouri farm- 
er planted two million acres less of 
corn than, he did in 1912 he could still 
have harvested more corn than did 
the Kansas farmer. Had this same 
Missouri farmer planted three mil- 
lion acres less of cofm he could 

(Continued on Thirteenth Page) 
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BUY EARLY AND SAVE EXPRESS. 


50 big kind Poland-China pigs, either 
sex, sired by Still Wonder and Graff's 
Leaders. Booking orders now to ship 
when old enough to wean. Reasonable 
prices and satisfaction guaranteed. 

OWE PHELPS, rthage, Mo. 


Out of stretchy sows and 1000- 
lb. boars. Buy them and win. 
Also Angus cattle. J. P. Visser- 
ing, box 9, Alton, ILIll. 


BERKSHIRE SOWS 


We are offeying some of our best herd 
sows at haif their cost. Bred to Ideal's 
Emperor. Also some fine gilts. Fifty tine 
Columbian Wyandotte hens st haif pr'ce. 
Fancy White and Brown Leghorn cockereis 
at $2 each. Also Wyandotte cockerels cheap. 

Ez. OBLONG, {LL. 


The Pig Pen 


PREVENTION AND CURE OF HOG 
CHOLERA. 

















Editor RURAL WORLD: Word has 
just come from Washington, D. C., to 
the effect that Representative Booher 
of Missouri has asked the House of 
Representatives to appropriate $200,- 
000 for experiments in the prevention 
and cure of hog cholera. Along with 
this good news comes the report that 
Senator Pomerene has asked the Sen- 
ate to pass a bill to provide one-half 
million dollars for the same purpose. 
This will be gratifying news indeed to 
the feeders and breeders of hogs. 
There is no question but what this is 
a movement much needed and that it 
will meet the approval of all concern- 
ed. The only drawback to the propo- 
sition is that the appropriations are 
not large enough. However, it fur- 
nishes a way to grow into what the 
country actually needs and_ will 
eventually demand. It is hoped that 
the money will be appropriated and 
that it will be used in a decidedly 
wise manner to the best advantage 
possible, in order to get all the pos- 
sible good from the limited amount 
appropriated. There are many things 
the farmers want to know about hog 
cholera. The best system or methoa 
to follow in inoculation is an import- 
ant one at the present time. Some 
are of the belief that a hog treated 
with the simultaneous method will in- 
fest the ground upon which he feeds 
or is then capable of spreading the 
disease to other animals not having 
been given the simultaneous treat- 
ment. We would like some enlighten- 
ment on this point. There are various 
questions relative to the eradication, 
control and taking care of diseased 
animals, and proper manner of disin- 
fection that deserve consideration. 

The outcome of the appropriations 
will be watched closely. 


Missouri. R. L. HILL. 





DRY FARMING AND HOGS. 

Mr. J. P. Vissering, Alton, Ill., 
writes: “We have been practicing 
dry farming this year. Result, no corn, 
but plenty of fall pigs. To move 
these quickly I have reduced my regu- 
lar prices until January 1st on these 
85 to 125-lb. and better fall pigs 25 
per cent. Their express charges are 
light, and their winter keep until pas- 
ture comes is small. I also offer 
choice 200 to 225-lb. stretchy service- 
able boars and bred gilts at regular 
prices.” 





THE INTENDED BREEDERS. 





The pigs intended for breeders 
should be fed with the idea of pro- 
ducing bone and muscle and strong. 
vigorous frames, that will put them 
in shape to produce litters of like 
quality. Very little corn should be 
fed. The pigs intended for breeders 
should have the run of a good past- 
ure. Clover, alfalfa or rape makes 
good pasturage for growing pigs. The 
food they get on the pasture, supple- 
mented with one feed a day composed 
of wheat middlings, bran and ground 








oats, wet down with skimmilk, will 
keep them growing. “ 

In winter, if mo succulent given 
food is to be had, cut clover or ab 
falfa, mixed with the slop, will pro- 
vide the necessary bulk and_ keep 
them in good health. In winter the 
pigs should be fed three times a day, 
and one-half of the feed (by measure) 
should be composed of clover or al- 
falfa. 





TO FIGHT HOG CHOLERA—TWO 
UNITED STATES SENATORS 
TAKE UP CAUSE. 


At the request of the Ohio Agricu)- 
tural Commission, Senator Pomerene, 
of Ohio, and Senator Kenyon, of Iowa, 
have taken up the fight at Washing- 
ton looking toward the control and 
eradication of hog cholera. 

Senator Pomerene has introduced a 
bill asking the federal government to 
appropriate a half million dollars to 
combat the swine plague in the Unf- 


ed States, especially in the Middle 
West Corn Belt. 
The two U. S. Senators have ac- 


cepted an invitation to speak in Co- 
lumbus, January 15, at the State Agri- 
cultural meeting. 

This is the beginning of a nation- 
wide campaign against a plague that 
is causing more loss and discourage- 
ment than any other scourge. 

Swine owners, shippers, cattle feed- 
ers from Ohio and other states will 
attend the Columbus meeting, at 
which all the county agricultural so- 
cieties, farmer institutes and live 
stock associations will send delegates. 
—A. P. Sandles. 





INJURIOUS RATIONS. 


Confinement and a corn ration alone 
spoil more brood sows and sires than 
all other mistakes combined. Far too 
many farmers feed all their hogs to- 
gether. Experience has shown that, 
when the brood sows are permitted to 
run with the fattening hogs during the 
summer and fall right up to farrow- 
ing time, poor litters of pigs are far- 
rowed. Many of the pigs are born 
dead, and many others do not survive 
more than a few days. 

The same results will follow when 
the sows are separated from the other 
hogs if the sows are fed largely on 
corn. Give the brood sows the run of 
a pasture, and they will pick up most 
of their living and keep healthy; shut 
them up in a lot, and they will lose 
stamina and disappoint their owner 
at farrowing time. 





The Iowa experiment station is us- 
ing a ration for brood sows and 
sucking pigs that is made up of 70 
pounds of cornmeal, 70 pounds of 
middlings, 10 pounds of 60-per-cent. 
meatmeal, or tankage, five pounds of 
bran, two pounds of oilmeal, one 
pound of feeding quality bone-flour, 
one pound of limestone dust, and one 
pound of salt. These feeds are thor- 
oughly mixed and given in a thick 
slop, the aim being to feed just 
enough to enable the sows to produce 
enough milk for their pigs. 





PURE-BRED SALE DATES. 


No charge will be made for announcing in 
this column the date and location and the 
name of manager or breeder, for sales to be 
advertised in the RURAL WORLD. 


Poland-Chinas. 
Feb. 5—W H. Charters, Jr, Butler, Mo. 
Feb. 10—C. L. Hanna & Son, Batavia, Il. 
Feb. 14—L. E. Klein, Zeandale, Kan. 
Feb. 18—J. H. Harter, Westmoreland, Kan. 
Teb. 19—Wm. Z. Baker, Rich Hill, Mo. 
Feb. 19—H. B. Walter, Effingham, Kan. 
eb. 19—J. L. Griffiths, Riley, Kan. 
ah. 21—W. A. Baker & Sons, Butler, Mo. 


Duroc-Jerseys. 
fan. 24—S. B. Dakle & Sons, Prophetstown, 


mH. 
feb. 7—Horton & Hale, DeKalb, Mo. 
Feb. 18—J. A. Porterfield, Jamesport, Mo. 
Teb. 28—Prairie Gem Stock Farm, Royal,Neb. 


Hereford Cattle. 

Mec. 80-31—Mousel Bros., Cambridge, Neb. 
Holstein Cattle. 

Fab. t-4—Heary C. Gliseman, Omaha. Neb. 

















Let Us Start You in the 
Candy Business 


YOU CAN BUILD UP A BIG BUSINESS ANYWHERE 
AND SOON MAKE AN INDEPENDENT FORTUNE! 





ALL you need is our 
Candy-Making Outfit, 
our formulas, a little window 
space in any store, and*you are 
ready for business. We furnish 
the advertising, the selling plan 
and the use of our copyrights. 


We supply you with all necessary raw ma- 
terials at wholesale prices and teach you how 
to make our candy, the same delicious home- 
made candies that we are making and se!ling 
to the most critical trade here in Chicago daily. 
Here is an opportunity to get into a clean, 
legitimate business that will make you a 
fortune. 


A Fortune in Few Years 


The owner of a brand of home-made candy 
that has now become famous was making 
candy in a small way in one room of his dwell- 
ing in Washington, D. C., a few years ago. 
He started out just as we wish to start you— 
by manufacturing his own candy. Today he 
is reputed to be worth neariy a quarter of a 
million dollars and he made it in the candy 
business. if is said that he owns stock in 
nearly all the banks in Washington. 


$1,000.00 a Month in Profits 


A young man started two small candy stores 
in Chicago just two years ago making and sell- 
ing this same brand of candy and we are 
reliably informed that today his profits 
amount to over $1,000 a month. 


Both of the above mentioned men are well 
known to us, one of them having at one time 
been in business with the head of our institu- 
tion, therefore, we know the above statements 
to be facts as they come to us direct from one 
of the men mention- 
ed and to anyone 





Our Plan To Start You in Business! 


We are building a big nation-wide candy busi- 
ness. We want our candies on sale in every town 
but instead of operating branch stores all over 
the country at a big expense for clerks and rent 
we are going to scll the rights to manufacture and 
dispose of our candies to someone in each town, 
We furnish the formulas, the boxes bearing our 
copyrighted trade mark and your name. We sup- 
ply all materials at wholesale prices, teach you 
how to make our candy, and you pay us a small 
royalty on the candy you sell and a small initial 
fee for our outfit and territory rights, 

You make the candy in your own kitchen and 
pack it in our handsome boxes ready for sale. 
The children can easily sell enough candy after 
school hours to hey the running expenses of the 
average home. his is an excellent opportunity 
for anyone to carn money with which to go through 
college and the business may be carried on after 
school hours, in the town or city where you wish 
to go to college. 


You Must Write or Wire Us Today 


Write for full information right now before it 
slips your attention, or, better still, telegraph us 
to hold your territory. This is your chance to 
get in a business that will make you rich if you 
will stick to it One smail boy or girl, or widowed 
mother, may easily support a family from the sale 
of this candy, and in a very few years become 
independent. This is an excellent opportunity 
for those who work for others to go in business 
for themselves. You can start in a small way 
selling your candy in the evening. after you quit 
your regular work. 


All We RequireisHonesty 

This is a bieger paying business than any moy- 
ing picture show or pouitry business, and you 
can s.iart with practicaily no capitai, as we 
furnish everything. All we want to know is 
that you are reliable and that you will 
treat us fairly in rendering an account of 
your sales, and that you will remit to us promptly 
for our small por:ion of the profits. Do not delay 
in sending for full particulars as someone else may 
set your territory. Positively only one person 
in each town may 
have the right to 





who is interested we 
will supply the 
names and all par 
ticulars, 


Send 50c in stamps or coin for full pound 
sample box, or 25c for half pound box, or, 
we will send you a liberal sample for 10c. 


make and sell our 
candy. Telegraph us 
right now to hold 
your territory. 


SWEETHEART CANDY COMPANY, 3:2°%.oK ua avenue, CHICAGO, ILL 























The Shepherd 


WHAT CHEAPENS WOOL. 





One of the general criticisms made 
against wools produced in farm flocks 
is in regard to the foreign substances 
the fleeces contain. Some of these sub- 
stances get into the woof while it is 
on the sheep, while others gain en- 
trance through faulty methods of 
shearing and packing. If there is a 
great deal of foreign material in wool, 
it is impossible to remove all of it 
through the process of scouring. 

If it is, left in, the result is a fab- 
ric with noticeable defects; if it is re- 
moved, it is by treating with a weak 
solution of sulphuric acid and heat- 
ing, a process known as carbonizing, 
which may weaken the wool fibers. 
This not only lowers the value of 
the wool for manufacturing purposes, 
but also adds to its cost to the man- 
ufacturer, because he has to spend 
upon it the extra labor of carbonizing. 

Carelessness in feeding causes a 
great deal of foreign material to be 
deposited in wool. Racks for rough- 
ages such as hay, fodder and straw 
should be constructed so that chaff 
can not fall out and lodge on the 
shoulders and necks of the sheep. The 
barns and lots should be arranged so 
that it is unnecessary to pass among 
the sheep in carrying loose straw to 
the racks, 

It is well to remember that the 
equipment necessary to keep chaff and 
litter out of the wool, also results in a 
saving of feed. Usually that which 
sifts out and is lost.is the most pala- 
table and nutritious part of the feed; 
hence there is a good reason for keep- 
ing it out of the fleece aside from the 
damage it does to the wool. 

Care should be taken to keep dirt 
and dung ut of the wool; neither of 
these damages wool as much as burrs, 
chaff and litter. But they do some 
damage, and they most certainly make 





, it less attractive to the buyer and to 
the shrinkage in the process of scour- 
ing. Sheep should not be forced to 
lie in mud, nor should they be allow- 
ed to lie in dusty places. 

Those who run their sheep on plow- 
ed lands have difficulty in providing 
clean resting places for them, and we 
can not expect the wool to be as clean 
as it would be were their sheep kept 
on pastures. Tags of dung in wool 
are very objectionable to buyers. They 
are very heavy, and since they usually 
contain much moisture they often 
cause the wool to mold. 

There is no excuse for wrapping 
dung tags in wool if proper care is 
taken at shearing time, but it is bet- 
ter to handle sheep so that compara- 
tively little dung will cling to the 
wool, the sheep in the flock should be 
docked, and, late in the autumn, the 
wool should be sheared off around the 
dock. 

Dung clings to the wool only when 
the feces are soft, or when the animal 
is scoring. When the animal scours, 
it should have a change of feed and 
possibly medical attention, so that @ 
case of chronic scours will not devel- 
op. If these suggestions are put into 
practice, there are not likely to be 
many dung tags at shearing time. 

Oil-paint and tar marks are very 
objectionable in wool, but their use is 
not common in farm flocks. They are 
objectionable because they can not be 
removed in scouring. The manufac 
turer is obliged to employ labor to 
cut them out before the wool is scour 
ed. This reduces the length of the 
wool to such an extent that its value 
is impaired: 

The paint and tar clippings are of 
very low value, and hence the objec 
tion to them is emphasized. In case it 
is desirable to wool-brand, there are 
marking inks or fluids on the market 
which do no damage to the wool, be 
cause they come out in the process of 
scour'ng. 





Sheep will thrive on most of the 
| foods produced on the average farm. 
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~ The Dairy 


ADVANTAGES OF DAIRYING OVER 
GROWING ALFALFA CROPS. 
Editor RURAL WORLD: One of 
the advantages which dairying pos- 
sesses Over the growing of staple 
crops is the fact that the product is 
converted into cash weekly or month- 
ly, and the dairyman always has ready 
money to go upon whereas the farmer 
who grows staples or who feeds live 
stock is only in funds once gr twice 
a year. This, of course, makes but lit- 
tle difference if the farmer who pro- 
duces those things which turn less 
quickly has accumulations in the bank 
or in the stocking, for he can use 
these in the purchase of supplies and 
replace them when he realizes at the 
end of six months or a year; but un- 
less this be his situation, the dairy- 
man who gets his money from week 
to week, or every month, has the ad- 
vantage for he has no long period 
when he is without money and he is 
not compelled to supply his wants on 
credit. There is a great deal more 
comfort in getting the money and then 
spending it than there is in spending 
the money and then, by the sale of 
staple crops or bunches of stock, real- 
izing a considerable sum but finding 
that it all belongs to somebody else 
already, and that it is all needed to 
pay accounts. Not ony is the cash 
buyer a favored buyer, but he is a 
more careful buyer. There are very 
few men, or women either, for the 
matter of that, who are as prudent in 
their purchases when, all they have to 
do for the moment is to say, “charge 
it,” as they are when they put the 
money down on the counter at the 
time, but every now and then there 
comes an extravagant streak that will 
undo the effect of weeks of watchful 
prudence. The fact that the well- 
managed dairy or the production of 
milk for the creamery does furnish a 
steady income, even, though it may be 
small, is not the least of the advan- 
tages of dairy work. 
Columbia, Mo. 











R. L. HILL. 





FEEDING DAIRY STOCK. 





Beginning with the calf, allow it to 
suck its dam for one to four days, de- 
pending on conditions—one day if calf 
is strong and cow’s udder not swollen, 
longer if calf is weak or if the udder 
be hard or swollen. This gives the 
calf a good start in Nature’s way of 
feeding. At the end of one to four 
days separate the calf from its dam 
and feed the dam’s milk for one week 
and new milk for two or three weeks, 
then gradually substitute warm sweet 
skim milk until, when the.calf is three 
weeks to a month old, it is feeding on 
skim milk. Next put into the milk 
some ground oats or a mixture of oat- 
meal and linseed or oil cake, adding 
a teaspoonful at first and more as the 
calf will eat it. Where skim milk is 
not available use hay tea or cocoa 
shell milk made by boiling hay or co- 
coa shells in water, which makes a 
very good substitute for part or all 
of the skim milk needed. A _ calf 
should not be fed over three gallons 
of skim milk daily—one to one and a 
half gallons at a feed up to the time 
it is two or three months old. As soon 
as the calf will eat hay or green feed 
these should be given; also meal in 
dry form in a clean box placed con- 
veniently for the calf. The calf should 
be dry.and clean, and preferably in 
the stable during the first summer. 





When you see a rim of white around 
the milk-pail after you have washed 
and dried it, you can make up your 
mind that you or some one else has 
done a poor job of washing.—Farmers’ 
Home Journal. 


XUM 





IMPROVEMENT IN PENNSYLVANIA 
DAIRY BUTTER. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: The Dairy 
Butter Contest conducted by the Dairy 
Department of the Pennsylvania State 
Coilege has been completed. There 
were 6S contestants who submitted 
samples for the contest. Of this num- 
ber 26 contestants sent in samples for 
each of the four months. 

By the rules of the contest, the con- 
testant having the highest average 
quality of butter for the four scorings 
will receive a silver loving cup prop- 
erly engraved. This cup was awarded 
to Miss Mary Farabaugh of Ebens- 
burg, Pa. She received an average 
score of 92.1%. 

Diplomas of Merit were issued to all 
who made an average of 90, or over, 
in the four contests. These diplomas 
were awarded to 18 contestants. 

This contest was well supported 
and much interest manifested. 

The general average of the butter 
was very noticeably improved. The 
biggest improvements were those 
made in the flavor, style of package 
and in uniform salting. 

In the October contest, the last one 
of the four, the judge, Mr. C. W. Fry- 
hofer, Federal butter inspector, said 
that the samples sent in showed 
marked improvement, especially in the 
flavor and workmanship. In the Jast 
contest there were less old cream fla- 
vors noticed than in the earlier con- 
tests. ERNEST L. ANTHONY 

Instructor in Dairy Husbandry. 





TEACHING THE HEIFER. 





Some people have a serious time in 
breaking a heifer to milk for the first 
time, and yet every practical dairy- 
man knows that if the heifers have 
been handled as they ought to be, 
they are really broken before they 
freshen. A heifer that is kept in the 
stall that is to be her home after she 
freshens, for at least two months be- 
forehand, gets used to all of her sur- 
roundings, is made a little of by the 
stable man every time she is put in, 
and has her udder manipulated just a 
little every day, a little at first and 
then more and more, when this heifer 
freshens she is practically broken to 
be milked. On the other hand, if she 
is kept in the pasture away from the 
cows and barn until she freshens and 
then put into the barn, she is natural 
ly difficult to break. She reseuts be- 
ing milked because she is not used to 
being handled and is afraid of the 
man. In this way kickers are devel- 
oped. By educating the heifer before 
she freshens it is rare that she will 
resent the manipulation of her udder 
and it is even less rare that you have 
a kicker.—Exchange. 





DAIRYING PROFITABLE. 


The first hundred pounds of hog 
costs less. than any succeedng hun- 
dred that we put on him. Nine parts 
of skim milk to one part of corn will 
put such a value in the skim milk that 
this, taken in conjunction with the 
butter fat, gives a greater return than 
is possible from the sale of whole 
milk, while the estimated value of ex- 
creta from every 1,000 pounds of hog 
is $30 in available plant food. There- 
fore, it appears that in the sale of the 
finished article of butter, in the grow- 
ing of calves and hogs as dairy by- 
products, we haye reached the apex of 
the very most progressive and mod- 
ern way of coining money on farms 
with a minimum loss of soil fertility. 

I challenge any man of the farm to 
show where we as farmers can realize 
so much in actual profits along any 
line as along the way of the old cow, 
that so calmly makes her contented 
way beside the still waters or browses 
happily in the green pastures or rumi- 
nates beneath the shade of the foliage. 
—Illinois Farmer. 





Cattle 


MEAT PRODUCTION. 








How the Average Farms May be Made 
to Increase the Supply of Ani- 
mal Food. 


The question has been asked, “What 
is feasible to increase the output of 
the meat on the average farm?” The 
output of meat on the average farm 
can be increased by the prevention of 
waste, by the use of more economical 
methods, and by the increase of pro- 
duction. 

The amount of waste in animal pro- 
duction reaches very large totals. For 
example, it is estimated that 15 per 
cent., or $45,000,000, of the annual 
value of our egg crop is lost on ac- 
count of improper methods of hand- 
ling. Of this amount, one-third, or 
$15,000,000, is due to “blood rings.” 
Blood rings are dead embryos, and on 
embryo can only develop in a fertile 
egg. 

Hens which do not run with male 
birds do not lay fertile eggs, but they 
lay just as many eggs as if the males 
were with them. The presence of 
male birds, and that alone, causes all 
the blood rings in the eggs of com- 
merce. Practically all these eggs are 
produced on farms, and farmers can, 
therefore, add $15,000,000 to their in- 
come annually and to the national 
food supply by eliminating the fertile 
eggs from trade. 

A much more important waste is 
the unnecessary loss of young animals. 
Take pigs, for example. When a sow 
farrows 5 to 10 pigs, the owner does 
not grieve if three or four of them 
die. Probably 30 per cent of all the 
pigs farrowed alive die shortly after 
birth trom various causes. If the lit- 
ter does not number more than 10, the 
sow can readily raise them all. 

Why, then, allow four or five pigs to 
die from lack of attention or suitable 
quarters? Most little pigs die because 
they have become chilled at or soon 
after birth. Sows should therefore 
have dry quarters for farrowing, shel- 
tered from winds, with plenty of bed- 
ding. This does not mean expensive 
quarters, but dry and protected ones. 
Such shelters can be built at very lit- 
tle expense. 

Although the domestic animals of 
the United States are doubtless quite 
as healthy as those of any other coun- 
try, the waste from disease and par- 
asites is enormous. Attention has 
frequently been directed to the con- 
demnation of carcasses and parts of 
carcasses in federally inspected abat- 
toirs. Large as is this direct loss in 
our meat supply, it is insignificant 
when compared with the actual losses 
on farms. 

Hog cholera, Texas fever, tubercu- 
losis, infectious abortion, scabies and 
other parasites cause losses amounting 
to hundreds of millions of dollars an- 
nually not only directly in the deaths 
of animals but indirectly in diminish- 
ed vitality and feeding value of those 
which do not succumb. The eradi- 
cation of these diseases and parasites 
is commanding the extensive use of 
public funds. Their prevention is a 
matter of sanitation, largely in the 
hands of the average farmer. 

The use of more economical and 
rational methods of breeding, raising 
and feeding live stock is imperative 
for the maintenance of the industry 
on high-priced lands. Grain can no 
longer be fed to meat animals witha 
lavish hand. Hay, fodder, silage and 
pasture are the cheapest feeds and 
will carry animals along with a min- 
imum of grain. 

The use of straw and roots is com- 
ing. The farmer who keeps the frames 
of his young animals developing on 
these cheap feeds, withholding the 
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full grain ration until the finishing 
period arrives, will profit by such a 
practice. 

The education of the farmer to ap- 
preciate duly the importance of live- 
stock in the maintenance of soil fer- 
tility deserves attention. The English 
and Scotch system to feed for the 
manure, is sound. If farmers in those 
countries break even on. their feeding, 
without calculating the value of the 
manure made, they rightly regard the 
feeding as profitable. 

Finally, teeding will not be profit- 
able unless laid upon a foundation of 
rational feeaing, which resolves itself 
into the well-known slogan, “Kill the 
scrub.” The “scrub” is unprofitable. 
Constant line-breeding, using males 
of the same breed in succession, will 
give animals in a few generations of 
breeding up from native females, 
which are practically purebred, which 
are uniform in appearance and in 
feeding qual ties and which are more 
salable on account of this uniformity. 





SILAGE AND STOVER. 





Comparison of Roughage in Experl- 
ments in Cattle Feeding. 





The writer found in ten years of 
work at the Nebraska experiment Sta- 
tion, prior to coming to Minnesota, 
that a ration of alfalfa hay with corn 
silage or stover gave larger and more 
profitable gains than any of the many 
other rations tested. Later tests have 
failed to show conclusively which is 
the better way of handling the corn 
plan, but it may be regarded as proved 
that the whole plant should be used 
instead of only the ear. 

For the purpose of comparing silage 
and stover for cattle feeding, two 
groups, each containing eight steer 
calves, were fed from March 26th to 
August 15th, 1911. Each animal of 
one group received daily 7.5 pounds 
of corn, 4.1 pounds of alfalfa, and 3.6 
pounds of shredded corn stover. The 
animals of the other group were of 
the same age and received 6.1 pounds 
of corn, 3.4 pounds of alfalfa, and 15 
pounds of corn silage. 

These two rations were practically 
identical, except that the cornstalk 
was fed as silage in one case and as 
shredded stover in the other. The 
difference in amount of grain was 
made because of the presence of 
about that amount in the silage. 

The silage-fed calves made average 
daily gains of 1.8 pounds each, or 
about one-third of a pound more than 
the stover-fed animals, and required 
only 3.4 pounds of grain instead of 5 
pounds for each pound of gain made. 
They required less total dry matter, 
the figures being 7. 8 and 8.9 pounds, 
respectively. 

At 45 cents per bushel for corn, $8 
a ton for alfalfa, $3 a ton for shred- 
ded stover, and $3 a ton for silage, it 
appeared that the silage ration made 
100 pounds of gain at a cost of $4.66, 
the profit per steer above the cost of 
feed, being $5.88 during the twenty 
weeks. The stover ration made 100 
pounds of gain at a cost of 5.42, the 
profit per steer being $1.31.—H. R. 
Smith, Animal Husbandman, Minne- 
sota Station. 





Rye will not give as rapid gains as 
corn on cattle, but it may be used 
with fair sucess. It should be ground 
for the cattle. Silage and clover are 
very suitable to feed with the rye.— 
Exchange. 
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ST. LOUIS NATIONAL STOCK YARDS. 





M. B. Sparlin shipped in a car of 
cattle from Newton County, Mo., Mon- 
day, consigned to Stewart, Son, & Mc-, 
Cormack, 


J. A. Terril, a banker at Quitman, 
Miss., had a car of mixed cattle on 
Monday’s market, consigned to Clay, 
Robinson, & Co. 

Redens & Beech, of Dyer County, 
Tenn., had a load of Tennessee cattle 
on the market Monday, consigned to 
Milton-Marshall Com. Co. 


Norris & Manning, regular shippers 
from Southern Illinois, had in their 
regular weekly consignment Thursday 
to Moody Commission Co. 


C. H. Kent came in from Worth 
County, Mo., Monday with a load of 
butcher stuff, which was sold by Wood- 
son & Fennewald Com. Co. 


J. R. Crouch, of Stoddard County, 
Mo., had a load of hogs on Monday’s 
market, consigned to Milton-Marshall 
Live Stock Commission Co, 

McNeal & Young, Clay County, Ark., 
shippers, had one load of cattle on 
Monday’s market, consigned to Milton- 
Marshall Live Stock Com, Co, 


R. C. Benson of Harrisburg, Ark., a 
regular patron of this market, was 
here Monday with a mixed load of cat- 
tle and hogs. Rafferty sold them. 

G. C. Yeager, a Pike County, Mo., 
shipper, had a load of cows on Mon- 
days market. They were sold at $6.60 
per hundred by Nally-Wells Com. Co. 


D. M. Halliberton, of Macon County, 
Mo., was on the market last Friday 
with a car of hogs that were sold by 
Moody Commisssion Co. at satisfac- 
tory prices. 

E. A. Keithley, of Pike County, Mo., 
was on the market Monday with 21 
steers, averaging 1515 pounds. They 
wer sold for $8.50 by Nally-Wells Com- 
mission Co. 

Ambery & Slater of Jersey County, 
Ill., had a mixed car of cattle and 
hogs on Monday’s market, consigned 
to Blakely-Sanders-Mann Live Stock 
Commission Co. 

Wm. Houston, of Barry County Mo., 
was on the market Monday. He ac- 
companied a car of sheep that were 
sold at a profitable price by Stewart, 
Son & McCormack. 

Kilby & Hombs, prominent shippers 
from North Missouri, had a car of 
lambs om Wednesday market, that sold 
at the top of the market. Moody Com- 
mission Co. sold them. 


J. P. Moore, of White County, Mo., 
was represented on Monday’s market 
with a mixed load of cattle, hogs and 
sheep. He was represented by Stew- 
art, Son & McCormack. 

P. O. Wilkerson of Stanton, Tenn., 
was on the market Monday with a 
load of mixed cattle that he bought in 
Mississippi. Henry Commission Co. 
handled the consignment. 

N. E. Pollivick a prominent shipper 
of Bardwell, Ky., was at the Stock 
Yards Monday. He accompanied a 
load of cattle, which were sold by 
Rafferty Commission, Co. 

H. W. Pointer of Macoupin County, 
Ill., had a consignment of steers on 
Monday’s market, which sold at satis- 
factory prices through the agency of 
the Henry Commission Co. 

J. D. Hopkins & Co., big shippers, 
were represented on Monday’s market 
with two loads of Kentucky cattle. 
Dimmitt-Caudle-Smith handled _ the 
sale in a satisfactory manner. 

A. QO. Washington, who has for many 
years been a conspicuous figure at the 
St. Louis market, from Callaway Coun- 
ty, was on the market Monday with 
a car of cattle, among which were 
yearling steers and heifers at $8.75 


and steers at $8.50. The National 
Live Stock Commission Co. handled 
the sale. 


O. Vandersand, who hails from 
Greene County, Ill, and is a regular 
shipper to this market, had a car cat- 
tle on Monday’s market, consigned to 
Blakely-Sanders-Mann Com. Co. 


A load of yearling steers and heif- 
ers were sold on Monday at $7.85 for 
that well known farmer and feeder, C. 
Morris of Clark County, Mo., by the 
National Live Stock Commission Co. 


D. C. Kinney, a staunch supporter 
of this market from Macoupin County, 
Ill, was on the market Monday with 
a mixed shipment of cattle and hogs, 
consigned to Blakely-Sanders-Mann 
Live Stock Commission Co. 


Chas. Hock, a regular shipper of 
Randolph County, Il., was a visitor to 
the National Stock Yards Monday. He 
accompanied a mixed car cattle and 
hogs. He was represented in thesale by 
Blakely-Sanders-Mann Com. Co. 

G. A. Brownfield, the largest ship- 
per of cattle from Cooper County, Mo., 
was on Monday’s market with two cars 
of cattle. His shipments are all han- 
dled by Woodson & Fennewald Com- 
mission Co. 


C. V. Dowding, of Macon County, 
Mo., accompanied a shipment of hogs 
to this market Friday. Moody Com- 
mission Co. sold them for $7.60 per 
hundred and he was very well 
pleased. 


D. E. Ross, of Willard, Mo., accom- 
panied a load of white face steers to 
market Monday. They averaged 995 
pounds and brought $7.75 per hundred. 
Mliton-Marshall Commission Co. han- | 
dled the sale. 


J. F. Burrell, a regular shipper of 
Macoupin County, Ill., was represented 
on Monday’s market with one car of 
cattle and one car of hogs. Blakely- 
Sanders-Mann Live Stock Commission 
Co. handled the sale for Mr. Burrell, 
who was very well pleased. 

E. J. Combs, of Henry County, Mo., 
was on the market Thursday with a 
car of mixed cattle. Moody Commis- 
sion Co. handled the sale of this 
bunch of cattle and sold them at very 
satisfactory prices. 


H. L. Richardson, who hails from 
Arkansas, shipped in, two loads of 
cattle from the northern part of that 
state Monday. They were consigned 
to Dimmitt-Caudle-Smith Commission 
Co. and were sold at good prices. 


F. O. Kelly, of Linn County, Mo., 
was on the market Monday with three 
cars of cattle. Mr. Kelly is one of the 
best live stock men, of Linn County 
and is a first-class judge of cattle. 
He consigns his stock to Blakely-San- 
ders-Mann Commission Co. 


O. H. Dawson, of Worth County, 
Mo., was on the Stock Yards market 
Monday with a shipment of cattle, in- 
cluding heifers at $7.85 and steers and 
heifers mixed at $8.50. They were 
sold by Woodson & Fennewald Live 
Stock Commission Co. 


L. F. Brown & Co., big Ohio ship- 
pers, with headquarters in Cincinnati, 
had one load of cows on Saturday’s 
market, and Monday repeated with 
two cars of cows, that were sold sat- 
isfactorily by Blakely-Sanders-Mann 
Commission Co. 


Rudolph & Brownfield, big shippers 
from Cooper County, Mo., were repre- 
sented on Monday’s market with one 
load yearling steers, averaging 1,000 
pounds, that were sold by Woodson & 
Fennewald Live Stock Commission Co. 
at’$8.50 per hundred. 


W. M. Fry, of Marion County, Iowa, 
was on, the National Stock Yards mar- 
ket Monday. He accompanied a ship- 


ment of hogs, averaging 180 pounds, 
that brought $7.65 straight. Milton- 
Marshall Live Stock Com. Co. handled 
the consignment. 


McConnell & Phillips, prominent 
stockmen of Washington County, Ark., 
had three loads of good feeders on 
the Stock Yards market Monday. They 
were sold very satisfactorily by the 
wellknown firm of Dimmitt-Caudle- 
Smith Commission Co. 


G. D. MeVey of Pine Bluff, Ark., had 
two loads of cattle on the market 
Monday, including one load of calves 
and yearlings which sold at $5.00 hun- 
dred by Rafferty Commission Co. This 
was more than Mr. McVey expected 
for this bunch of cattle, and he was 
very well pleased. 

Sam Cash, of Pike County, Mo was 
on the market Monday with two loads 
of good hogs, 115 head, that averaged 
272 pounds, which brought $7.90, the 
top of the market for that day. They 
were sold by Nally-Wells Commission 
Co. 


A. Lewis Oder, of Olney, Ill., one of 
the oldest shippers to this market, was 
here Monday with a shipment of cat- 
tle and sheep, which were handled 
through the firm of Woodson & Fenne- 
wald. Mr. Oder is one of the largest 
shippers from his county and has been 


shipping to market ever since it 
started. 
W. V. McClure, one of the “live 


wires” of Pettis County, Mo., sent in 
two cars of cattle this week. Sales 
embraced cows at 6.75, some heifers 
at $7.75, while a full load of nice heif- 
ers went over the scales at $8.25. 
The National Live Stock Commission 
Co. sold them. 





ARGENTINE SENDS FOR SWINE. 





Two representatives of the Argen- 
tine government, Alberto de Ibarra 
and Carlos de Ibarra, are on an offi- 
cial mission in this country studying 
swine husbandry, and preparing to 
purchase breeding swine. They have 
declared that beef is getting too cost- 
ly at home for general consumption 
and that the encouragement of swine 
growing has been necessitated by the 
advancing beef prices. They have 
come to the right place, but at not 
the most propitious time. We are 
needing all of our breeding stock 





about as badly as any other country, 
An unfavorable pigging season and a 
terrifying scourge of swine disease 
have created a demand that waits only 
a safe restocking period to absorb all 
the surplus of our swine herds. Anq 
yet we will be generous with oyr 
neighbor at the south and spare at 
least enough of our prime breeding 
stock to demonstrate beyond cavil that 
this country is best able to fill such 
demands from neighboring nations, 





PROSPECTS OF CATTLE AND HOG 
TRADE. 





(By Watson, in National Stockman 
and Farmer.) 


There is reason to believe that the 
depressing results to happen in the 
future because of importations of 
beeves and beef from Canada, Argen.- 
tina, Mexico and other foreign coun- 
tries have been greatly exaggerated. 
It is now thought that imports of Ar. 
gentine chilled beef will not be heavy 
enough to cause any weakening in 
prices for beef. Most of the imported 
beef is of the chilled article. Frozen 
beef does not meet with much favor, 
for while it is spoken of as good eat- 
ing it looks bad when defrosted, and 
its only outlet is in the hotel and res- 
taurant trade. Mexico has no cattle 
of high class, and importations from 
that country must be confined to 
stockers. 

Canada needs its own beef cattle to 
supply the home trade with beef, and 
most of the importations from the Do- 
minion consist of stockers, although 
some trains of fat range beeves have 
been brought in from the Canadian 
northwestern provinces. But that re- 
gion has no surplus of cattle, and, ac- 
cording to official figures, Manitoba 
had on July 1 only 256,900 cattle other 
than dairy stock; Saskatchewan 358, 
000 and Alberta 306,100, which shows 
decreases of 10,230 and 115,300 and 
642,300 in a single year. The effect of 
our new tariff has been to develop 
such a demand from our importers as 
to put prices so much higher for Cana- 
dian beeves that exports have not 
amounted to much. The general fea- 
tures of the cattle trade show marked 
comparisons with those presented a 
year ago, at which period the market- 
ings were running mainly to comnmion 
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and medium grades, because of the 
scarcity of feed, whereas this season 
fat heavy beeves have been remark- 
ably abundant. This explains why the 
common and medium grades of cattle 
have been selling much higher than 
last year and the best lots decidedly 
lower than then. However, there may 
be a change in at least one respect be- 
fore many weeks roll by, for it is be- 
lieved that before long owners will 
have marketed nearly all their long- 
fed heavy beeves. Should this be the 
case, the heavy steers would naturally 
sell nearer the ever-popular little fat 
yearlings, for there is always a cer- 
tain high-class hotel and restaurant 
demand for weighty steers. 


Corn is bringing unusually high 
prices everywhere in feeding districts, 
and it is generally thought that the 
course of the market for heavy beeves 
at a time of advanced prices for fat 
yearlings will encourage short feeding 
and bring about a lack of big cattle. 


The Hog Outlook. 

For some time there has been a 
strong suspicion that the reason why 
Patrick Cudahy waxed so eloquently 
bearish not long ago on hogs and 
cured products was because he was 
short of provisions, but all the same 
when the packing brotherhood are act- 
ing in concert to force the market 
lower it is dangerous for speculators 
to monkey with the market, as sev- 
eral of these men have discovered to 
their cost of late. The Cudahy pack- 
ers are very apt to give out highly- 
colored interviews in the papers, and 
almost invariably their talk is either 
extremely bullish or just as strongly 
bearish, a medium view being seldom 
or never taken. Several months ago 
one of the Cudahys predicted much 
higher prices for hogs and products 
but recently the idea was expressed 
that hogs were bound to go much low- 
er ultimately, and a conviction has ex- 
isted in the market that prices were 
headed downward to a $7 to $7.50 
basis. Meanwhile the packers have 
been deriving good profits in manufac- 
turing provisions and fresh pork prod- 
ucts. To a marked degree bearish 
predictions regarding the winter hog 
market emanating from the packing 
fraternity have deterred stock feeders 
from putting on weight to their hogs, 
and those who marketed their young 
hogs early and thereby saved the feed 
bill are feeling thankful. However, it 
is just as well to look ahead, as well 
as at the past and present, and it 
seems hardly possible that the almost 
certain smaller marketings of hogs 
during the winter and spring months 
will fail to put values much higher. 
All the indications point to a season 
of low yields, with excessive ship- 
ments of inferior hogs early in the 
winter, followed by scarcity and ad- 
vanced prices for spring and summer 
months. Is it not a significant fact 
that the hogs marketed here during 
last week averaged only 205 pounds? 
Wisconsin has been cutting loose on 
hogs, and D. D. Cutler, general live- 
stock agent of the Northwestern Rail- 
road, says that state has a record 
crop to market. Kansas City and 
Omaha have been getting large sup- 
plies due in great part to short crops 
of corn. 





EXPERT’S VIEWS ON SHEEP. 





Charles Shurte, widely known as a 
seller of sheep in the Chicago market, 
sums up the situation as follows: 

“The feeder movement up to the 
present time from Omaha and Chica- 
go shows a big increase over last 
year. We hear a great deal of talk 
about this big increase but those do- 
ing the talking do not stop to figure 
that last year there was a very short 
movement of feeders out of Omaha 
and Chicago. This year the country 
around Omaha and tributary to Chica- 

























































go has plenty of feed, Iowa being a 
big absorbing state. Without question 
they have more sheep and gmbs on 
feed in Iowa than ever. Wisconsin, 
Minnesota and northern Illinois, where 
they have a world of feed, will also 
show a big increase over last year, 
but Colorado, with about half as many, 
and Nebraska, Kansas, Missouri and 
southern Illinois will more than offset 
the increase. On thing certain is that 
the territory tributary to Chicago wilt 
have plenty of sheep and lambs at 
least during the next ninety days. On 
the other hand, we think the supplies 
on the Western markets as well as 
some of the eastern markets will be 
pretty slim. Owing to the high prices 
of feed the tendency is to cash in 
whenever they see a profit and some 
are even willing to cash M stuff that 
is not showing a gain and that should 
be held in the country and made bet- 
ter.” 





WEEKLY MARKET REPORT 





Steers Off—Hogs Up—Butcher Cattle 
Steady and Fairly Active—Hogs 
in Larger Offerings. 





Receipts — Monday — Cattle, 
head; hogs, 13,000; sheep, 
horses and mules, 1,450. 

CATTLE—Beef steer supply moder- 
ate. Buyers operated slowly during 
the greater part of the morning and a 
clearance was not well under way un- 
til very close to noon. Killers were 
bearish, and whenever a chance to dis- 
count offered itself they were not slow 
to take advantage. Especially did this 


7,000 
3,300; 


hold true on heavy cattle and medium- | 
grade medium to handy weight stuff, | 


and while the offerings did not carry 
an abundance of the former kinds, the 
latter were in rather generous show- 
ing. Prices were 10@15c lower, and 
sellers in extreme cases reported larg- 
er losses. A bunch of yearlings which 
brought $8.65 topped the market. 
There was a fair sprinkling at $8@ 
8.50, including a load of 1,700-pound 
steers ‘which made the latter price. 
The bulk of the offerings, however, 
cleared in a range of $7@8. 

Heifers were on a steady basis 
throughout. There was a tidy sprink- 
ling of heifers that made $8 and bet- 
ter, and a small bunch at $9 topped 
the market. Bulk of the heifers sold 
at $6.80@7.75. 

The offering of cows was moderate. 
Butchers lent a fine aid to the market 
and the session was active, with prices 
steady. A few good beef cows sold 


in a range of $6.50@7.00, and bulk | 


of desirable grades went at $5.25@ 
6.25. Canners and cutters were strong 
and active. A good showing of bulls 
moved in a steady, active market. 


The call was mainly for feeders and | 


several bunches of good quality were 
disposed of. Prices were steady with 
last week’s close in every instance, 
and the same was true of dealings in 
stockers, not a weak spot being re- 
ported during the entire session. Bulk 
of the feeders sold at $6.25@6.80, 
with a few at $7 and above. Stockers 
sold mainly at $5.75@6.50. The de- 
mand for she stuff was good and 
values were on a strong basis. Heifers 
of stocker grade sold at $5.75@6.25 
and cows went generally at $4.75@5.25. 

There was a good showing of stock 
from Oklahoma avaiable, steers being 
predominant in the run from that 
state. The steers were of good qual- 
ity. There was a good demand foi 
what was offered and market was 
active as long as the supply lasted. 
Prices were a dime higher. A bunch 
of Oklahoma fed _ steers topped at 
$7.25 and the bulk of the steers sold 
in. a rauge of $6.40@6.80, with a 
couple of bunches of handy weights 
at $6.25@6.50. A load of Oklahoma 
heifers brought $6.10. The run out 
of canner territory was only moderate, 


and, as usual, yearlings and canners | to the strong demand. Western year-' Plugs ..... ....-sseeeeeeees 
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Live Stock Commission Merchants 
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were predominant. There was a strong 





demand and prices were steady. 

HOGS—tThe week started out with a 
goodly supply, namely, the estimated 
13,000 head: There was a good de- 
thand from shippers and city butchers 
for the better classes that averaged 
around 200 pounds and over and these 
found sale at prices that were 5@10c 
higher than the Saturday basis, a good 
many showing the full advance, pack- 
ers were in a different frame of mind 
and it was hard to get better than 
steady prices out of them. 


Two loads of choice heavy hogs sold 
to one of the shippers at 7.90, which 
was the top of the market, while the 
bulk of the desirable hogs went at 
$7.50@7.80. It was the good quality 
hogs with a little weight that ship- 
pers and butchers wanted and all such 
found a good market at the advance, 
but all hogs on the mixed order and 
plain grades, such as only the pack- 
|ers would purchase, did not share in 
the higher prices. 

Hogs, 200 pounds and over, with 
plenty of quality, brought $7.75 and 
higher and found ready sale. Mixed 
and plain grades of all weights sold 
'at $7.35@7.75 to the packers and it 





| was these hogs that were hard to 
place on a satisfactory basis. Rough 
heavy packers sold at $7.25@7.40. 


quality found ready sale at good, 
strong prices, but the poorer grades 
went at rather low, weak and irregu- 
lar prices. Best lights under 165 
| pounds sold at $7.45@7.65, fair grades 
|$7.10@7.40, pigs under 165 pounds 
| $6.60@7.15, fair to medium pigs $6@ 
|6.50 and the poor grades under $6. 

| SHEEP—A _ moderate supply of 
|sheep and lambs, but there was a 
|good demand so that the market was 
|active and prices on a good, firm 
| basis with the latter part of last 
| week. The native offerings that were 
|'good also went well, but those that 
' were not fat found slow sale at barely 
steady prices. 

Best fat lambs went at $8, which is 
as high as any lambs have sold dur- 
ing the past few months, while those 
that were not quite so good found 
sale at $7.65@7.90, fair to medium 
kinds in general $6@7. Buyers did 








not sort the lambs very closely owing | 


Lights and pigs that had plenty of, 





lings fed in Pettis County, Mo., 
brought $7.15, which is the highest 
price of the season for yearlings. Top 
on lambs was 15c higher than the top 
in Chicago, as the best price there 
was $7.85. 

Sheep found ready sale, as well as 
the lambs, if they were good, and the 
best went at $4.90@5.00, fair to 
medium muttons at $4.65@4.85, chop- 
pers and good stockers at $3.65@4.25, 
fair at $3@3.50, cull sheep and can- 
ners at $2.50@3, and bucks brought 
$4.00. 





HORSES AND MULES. 


HORSES—tThe Eastern trade in gen- 
eral was not as good as it was at 
high times last week. These buyers 
were on the market to buy them low- 
er, and as there was not a very large 
attendance they had things mostly 
their own way, and as a result they 
bought their supply at ‘figures that 
were not altogether satisfactory to the 
dealers. The Southern trade opened 
up with a snap, and as there was a 
goodly number of buyers in attend- 
ance they were on the market to get 
their supply as early as possible, and 
this brought trade from this section 
up to a good, high level, with prices 
satisfactory on all kinds of Southern 
animals. 


Heavy draft, extra.......... $210@250 


Heavy draft, good to choice. 175@200 
Eastern chunks, ex. quality.. 160@200 


Eastern chunks, plain....... 100@135 
Southern horses, ex. quality. 125@150 
Southern horses, plain...... 50@ Th 
Choice drivers, with speed.. 175@275 
Se RE Per mS 130@250 
POD 2. 050k 00s sesaeneteen 5@ 20 


MULES—There was a right fair de- 
mand for the good quality kinds of 
miners that were fat, and these were 
taken at prices that were a little 
better than they have been in the 
last few weeks. The best demand was 
on the good quality kinds jof fat cotton 
mules and these did not fail to find 
an outlet at prices that were entirely 
satisfactory to the shipper. There was 
little, if any, demand for big mules. 


16 to 16% hands............ $160@280 
15 to 15% hands............ 100@225 
14 to 14% hands............ 60@140 
12 to 18% hands............ 50@120 

20@ 70 
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SEED CORN 


Johnson County White. 


Despite the dry weather we have some 
fine seed, and it is not going to last long 
either. We are now selecting seed in the 
field and will get more later on while husk- 
ing the crop. It is our experience that it is 
best not to shell and ship before January 1, 
but we are now booking orders at §2.50 per 

for shelled, and $3.50 per bushel fo: 
crated seed. 


Send your orders soon, or you may get 
left. c. D. LYON, 
Route 1. Georgetown, Ohio. 








Horticulture 


THE DELICIOUS APPLE. 








Editor RURAL WORLD: Among the 
newer apples that have come up for 
public favor there is none that stands 
today the equal of Delicious. It orig- 
inated in Central Iowa as a chance 
seedling in 1880, and the original tree 
has withstood the cold winters and 
the drouths ever since without injury. 
Mr. Jesse Hiatt, on whose place the 
tree came up, was one of the veterans 
of western horticulture, and noticed 
that the little tree had vigor and 
hardihood, and he therefore allowed 
it to grow, and when it came to bear, 
the fruit was so good in every way 
that he showed it at the horticultural 
meetings, and all agreed with him in 
thinking that it was well worthy of 
a name and general trial in various 
places. This was done and the name 
Delicious was given to accord with 
the character of the fruit. 

The attention of nurserymen was 
sought to take up the propogation of 
the variety, and finally the Stark 
Bros. of Missouri took it up after a 
thorough investigation of all the 
facts. They could not have done a 
better thing, and the trees have been 
planted all over the apple growing 
regions of this country and in Europe, 
New Zealand and other foreign coun- 
tries. 

The fruit is of medium size or a 
little above and of a conical or slight- 
ly tapering shape, with distinct fold- 
ing or gathering at the apex, which 
is sometimes so exaggerated as to be 
an objection. The color is a rich 
yellow, under-color with bright  uf- 
fused red and darker stripes and 
splashes, making a most beautiful ap- 
pearance. The flavor is very mild 
subacid, and some call it sweet, with 
a most delicate aroma that a lady who 
had been sampling a specimen at a 
recent fruit show likened to “the scent 
of a flower.” For eating from the 
hand or cooked in any way there is 
very rarely found an apple that equals 
the Delicious. It is not a late keeper, 
but lasts well into the winter under 
ordinary circumstances, and grown in 
some places will keep until spring. 

The tree is a good bearer and has 
a very desirable habit for the orchard, 
There need be no fear of making a 
mistake in planting this choice vari- 
ety either east or west, both for home 
use and for market. 

H. E. VAN DEMAN. 

Washington, D. C. 





OLD PLANTS ADVERTISED UNDER 
NEW NAMES. 





There has recently been a consid 
erable amount of advertising, by the 
press and otherwise, of two beans for 
which highly extravagant claims are 
made, and for the seed of which ex- 
orbitant prices are being asked. One 
of these is being advertised under the 
name of the Shahon pea, with the ab- 
surd claim that on three and one-half 
acres this plant produced seventy tons 
of hay and three hundred and fifty 
bushels of seed. 

The Shahon pea is nothing more nor 
less than the plant properly known as 
the Asparagus bean, or Yard-long 
bean. It is a close relative of the 


cowpea—in fact, by most’ botanists 
mental tests with upwards of twenty 
varieties of Asparagus bean, this De- 
partment reached the conclusion that 
none of them could possibly compete 
with the better varieties of cowpeas 
as a forage crop. The stems, as a 
rule, are much more slender and vin- 
ing, and the long pods, which lie on 
the ground, can not be harvested by 
machinery. None of these twenty va- 
rieties is as productive, either in herb- 
age or in pods, as the better varie- 
ties of cowpeas. 

The Asparagus bean derives its 
name from the fact that the young 
green pods, when used as a vegetable, 
have somewhat the flavor of aspara- 
gus. As a vegetable, the Asparagus 
bean may come into somewhat more 
general use than it has in the past, 
but as a forage crop it has but little 
merit. Seed of the Shahon pea, which 
apparently is the commonest variety 
of Asparagus bean—namely, that hav- 
ing pinkish-buff seeds—is offered by 
the advertisers at $5 per pound. The 
same variety is offered by seeds men 
in France, where the bean is more or 
less commonly grown, for 25 cents a 
pound. 

Another plant which has been thor- 
oughly tested, both by the Depart- 
ment and the Experiment Stations— 
namely, the Jack bean—is also being 
extravagantly advertised under the 
name of the Giant Stock Pod Bean, 
or the Wataka bean, the seed being 
quoted at $15 per bushel. This bean 
has been fully treated of in Bureau of 
Plant Industry Circular No. 110, which 
can be obtained from the Department 
free upon request. While the Jack 
bean produces an enormous amount of 
beans per acre, they are not relished 
by stock, and no satisfactory means 
of utilizing them has yet been dis- 
covered, 





CABBAGE GROWING. 


Territory of the Crop—The Infiuence 
of Climate. 

Cabbage is one of the most univer- 
sally cultivated of our garden plants. 
Although it is one of the coarser veg- 
etables, it finds a place in the home 
garden as well as in fhe market gar- 
den and truck farm. In some sections 
of the United States cabbage is ex- 
tensively grown as a farm crop. 

According to the last census, New 
York grew more than 25,000 acres of 
cabbage. Pennsylvania nearly 11,000 
acres, and Virginia grew about 10,000 
acres. The three states mentioned 
outrank all others by at least 2,000 
acres. No adequate estimate can be 
placed on the value of this crop, as it 
fluctuates very decidedly, both in 
acreage and in price, from year to 
year. 

Cabbage culture naturally falls un- 
der two heads: (1) The truck crop 
of the south and the early market- 
garden crop of the north, both based 
on earby-maturing sorts, and (2) the 
autumn crop of the farm and gardens 
of the north, based on the more ro- 
bust-growing varieties classed as late 
cabbage. Early cabbage is practically 
all consumed as a green, vegetable. 
The late cabbage crop is handled as a 
fresh vegetable, as a storage crop, and 
for the manufacture of sauerkraut. 

Cabbage is always in demand, and 
under present conditions it is always 
available, either as the product of a 
southern truck farm or a_ northern 
farm, garden or storage house. The 
group of cultivated plants which has 
been. derived from the wild cabbage 
presents a greater diversity of form 
than that derived from any other sin- 
gle ancestral type. Wild cabbage is 
a robust-growing, broad-leaved plant, 
enoying the low, moist areas near the 
seacoast of southern Europe. 

The most closely allied form now 
in cultivation is the collard. The wide 
variation in the group is illustrated by 











Crain, Clover and Crass Seeds, 


SEEDS 


CHAS. E. PRUNTY, 


7. 9and 11 Seuvth Main $t. SAINT LOUIS 








the diversity of form shown, in col- 
lards, kale, tree cabbage, marrow kale, 
cauliflower and Brussels sprouts. It 
is almost beyond the bounds of rea- 
son to believe that all these forms 
have been derived from a common pa- 
rentage, yet such is the fact. 


Influence of Climate. 

The cultivation of cabbage as a 
truck crop at the south is so different 
from its culture at the north that this 
industry is one of the most interest- 
ing of the truck-crop group. The win- 
ters of the Atlantic seaboard from Bal- 
timore southward are comparatively 
mild. Cabbage grown from seed sown 
in September and transplanted to the 
open in December can be successfully 
carried through the winter by plant- 
ing it on the side of a ridge so as to 
protect it from the prevailing winds. 

The ridge should be at right angles 
to the direction of the prevailing 
winds, if possible, unless this would 
necessitate placing the plants on the 
north side of the ridge. The dates of 
seed sowing and transplanting to the 
field, the direction of the ridges, and 
the position of the plants on the ridge, 
are varied to conform to the condi- 
tions in the various localities. 

Near Baltimore, for instance, it is 
imperative that the plants be set the 
last of November on the side of the 
ridge, while in the Charleston dis- 
trict of South Carolina the planting 
season is later, early in December, and 
the plants may be set on top of the 
ridge instead of on the side. Most va- 
rieties of cabbage are hardy enough to 
live through the winter and at the 


same time make considerable root 
growth. 
Cabbage which has safely passed 


the winter under such conditions is 
prepared to make rapid growth on 
the arrival of congenial weather in 
the spring. As a result, cabbage so 
handled is ready for market early in 
the season.—Professor L. C. Corbett 
in Farmers’ Bulletin 433. 





MOVING LARGC TREES. 

How well they will grow depends 
on the size of the trees and how they 
are taken up and transplanted. The 
chances of having satisfactory results 
are unfavorable, but if you are very 
anxious to transfer the trees you 
might try it on one or two, and ii 
successful move more of them later. 

The method most likely to be suc- 
cessful is to dig a trench around the 
tree this fall, leaving a block of earth 
from three to five feet wide, depend- 
ing on the size of the tree, and dig 
under the tree as much as practicable. 
The trench may then be filled with 
straw or manure. Dig the holes where 
the trees are to be planted this fall. 

When the ground freezes down to 
the bottom of the block of earth which 
is to be moved with the tree,it may be 
loosened, lifted out. and transferred. 
Soil which is not frozen should be 
available for packing around this ball 
of earth. Thorough packing is neces- 
sary so as to give good connection, for 
the entrance of moisture from the sur- 
rounding soil. It would be well to cut 
the trees back from one-third to one- 
half, which might be delayed until to- 
ward spring. This method of trans- 
planting is necessarily very laborious. 
It might be employed with plum trees 
from 2% to 5 inches in diameter. 

Trees up to 2% inches iv, diameter. 
and possibly larger, could probably be 
transplanted by simply digging them 
up with about two feet of roots all 
around and not trying to take a ball 
of earth along with them. The best 
time to do that with plum trees would 
be as early as possible in the spring 


























‘ i) .2!! parts of the Provinces of 
BA) Manitoba, Saskatchewan and 
Alberta, have produced wonderful 
yie'ds of Wheat, Oats, Barley and 
Flax. Vheat graded from Contract 
to No. 1 Hard, weighed heavy and 
} 4 yielded from 20 to 45 bushels 
per acre; 22 bushels was about the 
tal average. Mixed Farming may be 
considered fully as profitable an industry as 
fj grain raising. The excellent grasses full of 
/// nutrition, are the only food required either 
, /for beef or dairy purposes. In_ 1912. at Chi- 
W/ cago, Western Canada carried off the 
Maw/ Championship for beef steer. Good 
w schools, markets convenient, climate excel 
lent. For tue homesteader, the man who 
wishes to farm extensively, or the investor, 
Canada offers the biggest opvortunity 
of any place on the continent, 
Apply for descriptive literature 
and reduced r-ilway rates to 
jus) =Superintenacnt ci Immigration, 
We Ottawa, Canada, or to 
\ y, Canadian Cov .>nment Agent. 
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Geo. A. Cook, 125 W. Sth St., 
Kansas City, Mo. 


C. J. Broughton, 112 W. Adams St. 
‘ Chicago, I.1. 


Three Months Free 


Subscription to Indian Farmer. For 
truckers, fruit growers, general farm- 
ers and folks who want to know about 
Florida. Address 


INDIAN RIVER FARMER, 


VERO, FLORIDA. 











As soon as the trees are dug the roots 
should be covered with wet sacks to 
prevent drying. The trees should be 
set as soon as possible and the soil 
well packed around the roots. The 
ground around the trees should be 
well soaked with water after it is set, 
and again from time to time during 
the summer, as weather conditions 
may require. It would probably be 
well to prune back the trees about 
one-half or two-thirds, *vhich should 
be done as soon as they are set. Part 
of the pruning could be done before 
the tree is removed if desired.—Farm, 
Stock and Home.’ 





FORCING RHUBARB. 

Rhubarb, or pie plant, is one of the 
easiest vegetables to force and re- 
quires no special equipment, such as 
hot beds or greenhouses. It can be 
forced in an ordinary cellar where 
there is a furnace and where the tem- 
perature ranges from 60 to 70 de- 
grees. F. For forcing select strong 
plants two or more years old, dig in 
the fall after the leaves have been 
killed by frost and the roots have be- 
come dormant. After digging, throw 
the roots into a pile and cover lightly 
with straw to protect the roots from 
the sun. Leave the roots thus ex- 
posed until they have been frozen for 
two or three weeks, after which they 
are taken, into the cellar and buried in 
moist sand to a depth of three inches. 
The roots will soon start to sprout and 
send out leaf stocks. The only atten- 
tion necessary is to watch so that 
the sand does not get too dry. If dry, 
water should be applied so as to keep 
the sand constantly moist. 

In ten days to two weeks the stems 
of rhubarb are ready to be broken, off 
and either used at home or sold. Or- 
dinarily about two or three crops of 
shoots can be taken from each root 
before the food supply stored in them 
is exhausted. After the roots have 
seen exhausted they are discarded, as 
they are not fit for planting again in 
the open field. 

By sowing a small amount of seed 
each year in the garden so as to have 
a supply of roots on hand every fall, 
one can cheaply provide for this vege- 
table during the winter months when 
fresh vegetables are expensive and 
difficult to obtain.—E. P. Sandsten, 
, ararese Agricultural College. 
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The Poultry Yard 


A NUMBER OF VERY SEASONABLE 
SUGGESTIONS. 








Kk. J. Meellette in San Jose Mercury: 
Are you meaning to try for winter 
eggs this year? If so, then you will 
have to get busy with your hatching. 
It is not best to hatch later than April, 
and then when the chicks come rush 
them along. .A chick that is stunted, 
never does make a good pullet. What 
a chick needs to make it do a rapid 
stunt at growing, is not only all that 
it can eat, but it must learn to scratch. 
To learn to scratch all that is aeeded 
is opportunity, for it is the nature of 
a chicken to scratch if allowed the 
scratching material. 

Make a little pen in some good, 
sheltered location, and when you feed 
the chicks grain throw the feed in the 
pen and let them dig. As the twig 
is bent the tree will grow, and the 
chick that is allowed to scratch makes 
a scratching pullet and later a scratch- 
ing hen. Then give enough grain to 
make scratching interesting and sup- 
plement this with a good, soft feed of 
something that is appetizing and that 
comes near to being “balanced.” You 
do not need to worry your brain about 
“protein” or “hydrates,” neither with 
“carbo-hydrates,” just call it a good 
mash made of soy-bean-meal, beef- 
serap, alfalfa meal, bran and mid- 
dlings and you may ke sure that you 
have it about right, especially if you 
add some bonemeal. 

If you expect to yard the pullets by 
themselves, then plan to have your 
yards ready while they are only two- 
thirds grown, so that they may early 
become accustomed to their perma- 
nent quarters. Birds that have been 
accustomed to the run of the farm, do 
not take kindly to yarding. 

Another thing that tends toward an 
early profitable growing green feed, 
although it is claimed by some poul- 
trymen of experience that alfalfa-meal 


will answer every purpose, but if you | 


have a patch of green and growing al- 
falfa then you have something that is 
par excellence. 

Cracked Eggs. 

Cracked eggs are a nuisance after 
they get beyond the number that can 
be consumed by the family. The oth- 
er day a neighbor showed me the 
amount of cracked eggs he had for one 
week from 250 hens to be about three 
dozen. He uses the best kind of 85- 
cent a sack oyster shells and also a 
cheaper variety, of which they can 
take their choice. But he feeds no 
bone stuff. 

It has always been the writer’s ex- 
perience that although hens should 
have a shell dish always before them, 
yet they lay less cracked eggs when 
they have bone in their soft feed. 


Bone acts as a food and at the same’ 


time as a shell material also. That is 
unless the bones are burnt, in which 
case, of course, they are only shell 
material. 

It is a good plan to buy granulated 
bone and then, in addition to this, 
burn all the bones vou have from the 
table and throw them out in the ashes 
to the chickens. 

Ashes, by the way, are very accept- 








| 


* BARRED P.ROGKS 


for cockerels or pulletsa. Alse 
M. B. Turkeys. 





MRS. H. C. TAYLOR, 
Roanoke, Mo. 





GLEN RAVEN POULTRY FARM. 
Home of the great layers and choice 
fruits. Eggs for hatching at all times. 
Brown Leghorn and Barred P. Rock 
fowls, both young and old, for sale. 
Baby chicks in spring time. Place or- 
der now. Circular free. Write 
BS. W. GEER, Fermiacten. We 


able to the hens. The writer has 
had hens that would rush to the ash 
pile before they would eat a bite of 
breakfast; they get both cinders and 
charcoal. 

Gilt-Edged Eggs. 

It is easy to have eggs that one can 
recommend, if a person will only take 
the trouble to gather them close every 
day; stolen nests should never be put 
with the eggs-for-the-market eggs, be- 
cause they may be doubted. 

It 1s a good plan to keep china nest- 
eggs, and then there is no temptation 
to leave in a good egg for a starter 
for the next day. When the hens are 
beginning to get broody it is not a 
bad plan to do the gathering act twice 
a day, so as to be sure that none get 
tainted. Have something to sell that 
is gilt-edged. 

The newest thing in the poultry line 


cerned is pheasant growing. Pheas- 
ants are mighty pretty birds and ex- 
tremely intere,. ting in their habits. 
They are especially adapted to the 
city-lot man who wants something in 
the line of poultry to play with, be- 
cause they are so dainty and with- 
al so cleanly. 

The Chinese Ringneck is the pheas- 
ant most raised by the amateur and 
by the man who wants to have birds 
that he can sell by the hundred, be- 
cause they are muchly bought by the 
man with the plantation to liberate 
to eat his bugs and to furnish good 
shooting for himself and friends. 
| The Golden pheasant is a gorgeous- 
i ly beautiful thing, and when a lot of 
|the full plumage males are in a yard 
| together, they play and dance around 
| as if they were dancing with system 
| and to music. And they really do 
|dance to music. The writer saw a 
|bunch of Chinese Ringnecks one day 
|} that every last one of them began to 
| play and dance when a phonograph 
began to play. It was most interest- 
ing to observe them. 

The fancy varieties of pheasants 
sell at from $40 per pair for the Lady 
|Amhersts on up to $125 for the 
searcer kinds. The eggs for hatching 
of the finer varieties sell for $1 each. 
Pheasants have one grand thing in 
their favor; that is, they do not re- 
quire houses to roost in, for, after they 
are grown, they are extremely hardy 
and they are just as liable -to sleep 
right down on the wet ground as they 
are under their shed. 

From one pair of Ringnecks it 
possible to raise fifty birds. 








is 


No man can property attend to more 
than five hundred hens. It is not only 
a question of feeding and watering 
but it is necessary to closely watch 
their condition, to keep their houses 
in repair and make them comfortable. 
and a long list of little details that 
dare not be neglected. 





There is something in the shape of 
an egg that tells the story. If it is 
ridgy, long and peaked, usually large, 
or if it is “out of shape,” it will not 
tell you whether it will batch a male 
or a female, but it tells a truthfu’ 
story of the condition of that hen 
Such eggs come only from hens that 





have diseased ovaries, generally caus 
ed by being in a too-fat condition. 





Referring to green bones, for poul 
try feeding, it has been proved by 
analysis that they contain in abund 
ance the ingredients which go to make 
up the growing chick, and in close pro 
portion the different parts of the com 
plete egg. The lean meat and gristle 
form the white of the egg and abou’ 
16 per cent of the yolk. The marrow 
and other fat on the bones supply the 
remainder of the yolk. The lime phos 
phates in the bones yield all the nec 
essary lime salts for the sbell and the 
requisite phosphates for the interior 





of the egg. 


as far as the general public is con- 








The Telephone Doors 


HEN you lift the Bell 

Telephone receiver from the 
hook, the doors of the nation open 
for you. 


Wherever you may be, a multitude 
is within reach of your voice. As 
easily as you talk across the room, 
you can send your thoughts and 
words, through the open doors of 
Bell Service, into near-by and far- 
off states and communities. 


At any hour of the day or night, 
you can talk instantly, directly 
with whom you choose, one mile, 
or a hundred, or two thousand 


miles away. 


One Policy 


of the 


Nation 


This is possible because 7,500,000 
telephones, in every part of our 
country, are connected and work 
together in the Bell System to 
promote the interests of the people 
within the community and beyond 
its limits. 
It is the duty of the Bell System to 
make its service universal, giving to 
everyone the same pnivilege of 
talking anywhere at any time. 


Because as the facilities for direct 
communication are extended, the 
people of our country are drawn 
closer together, and nationa! wel- 
fare and contentment are promoted. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


One System 


Universal Service 








The Apiary 


-—~ 





TWO VIRGINS IN A HIVE. 

We have just run across a case of 
two virgins in the same hive. The 
history of the case is as follows: On 
July 31 we introduced a ripe cell in a 
protector to a three-frame nucleus, 
which we supposed was queenless. 
The combs contained some sealed 
brood, but no unsealed brood. The 
cell was due to hatch the next day 
August 1. 


On August 8th, in looking over the 


2ombs in this nucleus,’Mr. Marchant 
found this virgin: then, as he was 


about to place the comb back in the 
hive. to his astonishment he found an- 


other running about on the same 
comb and on the same side of the 
‘comb. The two virgins showed no 


tendency to fight, and all was peace- 
able. 

Desiring to watch the outcome, Mr. 
Marchant looked over these combs 
x~ach day. On Monday, August 11, he 
saw both Virgins as usual early in the 
norning. About 10 o’clock, looking 
»ver the combs again, he could find 
yut one of them at first, but finally 
located the other on the bottom-board, 
dead. Two hours before. both virgins 
had been running over the combs as 
unconcernedly as usual. 





There are three possible explana- 


~ | first introduced. 


|tions: First, the nucleus, by some 
|oversight, may have already had a 
| virgin on July 31, when the cell was 
The old virgin al- 
| Teady in the hive, possibly because of . 
;some injury to the wings, had never 
mated, and was allowed to live, even 
with another virgin in the hive, until 
August 11, when the second virgin 
showed signs of having been mated. 
although she was not yet laying. 

Second, a young virgin returning 
from her flight from some other hive 
may have got into this hive by mis- 
take. As she did not show signs ‘of 
having been mated, her trip, if this 
supposition were correct, was evident- 
ly not a successful one. 

Third, by an oversight there might 
have been a ripe cell in the hive at 
the time the second cell was intro- 
duced July 31. A cell from which a 
virgin had recently emerged on the . 
opposite side of the comb seems to 
give weight to this theory. Unless by 
some mistake this cell in question, 
which the nucleus already had, had 
been put in just a day or two pre- 
vious, the bees must have carried an 
egg from some other hive into the 
hive in question, for there had been 
no unsealed brood in these combs for 
some time. 

The true explanation, we shall proh-. 
ably never know; but the fact remains 
that there were two virgins in the 
same hive for two or three days.— 





Editor BE. Root in “Gleanings.” 
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COLMAN’S RURAL WORLD was estab- 

lished in 1848 by Norman J. Colman, 
who later became the first United 
States Secretary of Agriculture. As a 
clarion of advanced agriculture this 
journal has attracted nation-wide sup- 
port, and is to-day held in highest re- 
gard by thousands of intelligent and 
discriminating readers. 








COLMAN’S RURAL WORLD strives to 

bring the greatest good to the great- 
est number at all times. Each issue is 
replete with helpfulness and good 
cheer. It is read for profit and pleas- 
ure, and yields a satisfactory return to 
each individual subscriber. Our adver- 
—— are rewarded with excellent re- 
sults. 





——- 


COLMAN’S RURAL WORLD is mailed 

postpaid to any address in the United 
States or island possessions for one 
dollar per year or three years for two 
dollars. <All subscriptions payable in 
advance. Remit by draft, registered 
letter, postoffice or express money or- 
der. In changing address give old and 
new addresses. 











COLMAN’S RURAL WORLD is pub- 

lished every Thursday in the Holland 
Building, 211 North Seventh street. 
Contributed articles on pertinent sub- 
jects are invited. Address all com- 
munications to COLMAN’S RURAL 
WORLD, Holland Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 








Entered in the postoffice at St. Louis, 
Mo., as second-class matter. 








Peaple who prate about the early 
bird forget what happens to the early 
worm. 





At this season we are reminded that 
“There is no good cheer better than 
the cheer that comes from giving good 
cheer to others.” 

The lowly opossum is yielding fur 
for milady’s muff. “For naught upon 
this earth doth live, but to this earth 
some good doth give.” 





St. Louis needs a zoo. “Eddie Eks”’ 
of the Globe-Democrat art staff the 
other day drew several pictures of 
guinea pigs with tails. 

The St. Louis County Farm and 
Market Bureau is digging at the root 
of the tree of extortion, which bas had 
a thrifty and undisturbed growth. 


| will address themselves to this matter 


an up-hill pull, but “the more rugged 
the ascent, the more glorious the 
view.” 





People who complain of the high 
cost of living should help break down 
the barriers which prevent direct sales 
between producer and consumer. 

The farmer accepts another man’s 
price when he offers to SELL produce, 
and he pays another man’s price when 
he wishes to BUY supplies. This con- 
dition should not last any longer than 
it takes him to enroll as a member of 
a co-operative organization. 





The countryman is learning to takea 
vacation. He turns his face toward 
the city and on the way meets the city 
man on his way to the country. Both 
are delighted, and many often wish 
they could exchange places. If you 
live in the country, don’t trade even. 





If you have not already done so in 
the past, begin with the first issue in 
January to keep a file of the RURAL 
WORLD. At the end of the year have 
the 52 issues bound in book form. By 
indexing the same you will have a con- 
venient and comprehensive reference 
volume on agriculture and kindred 
subjects. 





AGRICULTURAL CREDITS OF EU- 
ROPEAN COUNTRIES STUDIED. 


(From President Wilson’s Message.) 

The Agricultural Department of the 
Government is seeking to assist as 
never before to make farming an effi- 
cient business, of wide co-operative 
effort, in quick touch with the mar- 
kets for food-stuffs. The farmers and 
the Government will henceforth work 
together as real partners in this field, 
where we now begin to see our way 
very clearly and where many intel- 
ligent plans are already put into exe- 
cution. The Treasury of the United 
States has, by a timely and well-con- 
sidered distribution of its deposits, 
facilitated the moving of the crops in 
the present season and prevented the 
scarcity of available funds too often 
experienced at such times. But we 
must not allow ourselves to depend 
upon extraordinary expedients. We 
must add the means by which the 
farmer may make his credit constant- 
ly and easily available and command 
when he will the capital by which to 
support and expand his business. We 
lag behind many other great coun- 
tries of the modern world in attempt- 
ing to do this. Systems of rural credit 
have been studied and developed on 
the other side of the water while we 
left our farmers to shift for them- 
selves in the ordinary money market. 
You have but to look about you in any 
rural district to see the result, the 
handicap and embarrassment which 
have been put upon those who produce 
our food. 


Conscious of this backwardness and 
neglect on our part, the Congress re- 
cently authorized the creation of a 
special commission to study the vari- 
ous systems of rural credit which have 
been put in operation in Europe, and 
this commission is already prepared to 
report. Its report ought to make it 
easier for us to determine what 
methods will be best suited to our own 
farmers. I hope and believe that the 
committees of the Senate and House 


with the most fruitful results, and | 
believe that the studies and recently 
formed plans of the Department of 
Agriculture may be made to serve 
them very greatly in their work of 
framing appropriate and adequate 
legislation. It would be indiscreet and 
presumptuous in anyone to dogmatize 
upon so great and many-sided a ques- 
tion, but I feel confident that common 





Too many people stop at the start. | 
Keep the tugs stretched. It may be 


counsel will produce the results we 


WHEN THE FROST 
PUNKIN’. 


1S ON THE 





When the frost is on the punkin’ and 
the fodder’s in the shock, 

And you hear the kyouck and gobble 
of the struttin’ turkey-cock, 

And the clackin’ of the guineys, and 
the cluckin’ of the hen, 


tiptoes on the fence; 
O, it’s then the time a feller is a-feel- 
in’ at his best, 
With the risin’ sun to greet him from 
a night of peaceful rest, 

As he leaves the house, bare-headed, 
and goes out to feed the stock, 
When the frost is on the punkin’ and 

the fodder’s in the shock. 


They’s something kindo’ 
about the atmusfere 

When the heat of summer's over and 
the coolin’ fall is here— 

Of course we miss the flowers, and the 
blossums on the trees, 

And the mumble of the hummin’-birds 
and buzzin’ of the bees; 

But the air ’s so appetizin’; and the 
landscape through the haze 

Of a crisp and sunny morning of the 
airy autumn days 

Is a pictur’ that no painter has the 
colorin’ to mock— 

When the frost is on the punkin’ and 
the fodder’s in the shock. 


The husky, rusty russel of the tossels 
of the corn, 

And the raspin’ of the tangled leaves, 
as golden as the morn; 

The stubble in ‘the furries—kindo 
lonesome-like, but still 

A-preachin’ sermuns to us of the barns 
they growed to fill; 

The strawstack in the medder, and the 
reaper in the shed; 

The hosses in theyr stalls below—the 
clover overhead !— 

O, it sets my heart a-clickin’ like the 
tickin’ of a clock, 

When the frost is on the punkin’ and 
the fodder’s in the shock! 


harty-like 


Then your apples all is gethered, and 
the ones a feller keeps 

Is poured around the celler-floor in red 

and yellow heaps; 

And your cider-makin’s over, and your 

wimmin-folks is through 

With their mince and apple-butter, and 
their souse and saussage, too!— 

I don’t know how to tell it—but ef 
sich a thing could be 

As the Angels wantin’ boardin’, and 

they’d call around on, me— 

I'd want to ’commodate ’em—all the 

whole-indurin’ flock— 

When, the frost is on the punkin’ and 

the fodder’s in the shock! 

—James Whitcomb Riley. 





The middleman takes toll from both 
producer and consumer. Co-operation 
will bring increased prices for the 
farmer and reduced prices for the city 
dweller. Both gain. Why not? 





Wouldn’t it be terrible if the land- 
lady who put the “fast” in breakfast 
should take the “sup” out of supper. 
But why should people in the country 
worry, isn’t it butcherin’ time? 





With thousands of readers in cities 
and towns, as well as throughout the 
rural districts of every state in the 
union, the RURAL WORLD is in posi- 
tion to aid the city consumer in buy- 
ing direct from the country producer. 
Prove this with a classified advertise- 
ment. 





Look here, Mr. Farmer, away out on | 
rural route umpty ump, have you tried 
sending produce to city customers by 
parcel post? Have you tried it? The 
increase in weight of packages from 
20 to 50 pounds in the first and sec- 
ond zones, embracing all territory 
within a radius of 150 miles, after 


And the rooster‘s hallylooyer as he' 


QUERY BOX. 





Legal. 
| H. S.—If the purchaser has signed 

a chattel mortgage, the furniture may 
be taken and sold for balance due. 

M. T.—Shortest divorce residence, 
| Texas and South Dakota, six months, 
| L. D. M.—You may sell and deed 
your undivided half interest, and your 
brother and co-tenant cannot inter. 
fere., 

A. V. W.—Couple married by a fake 
| minister are husband and wife, legal- 
ly, as if the ceremony had been reg- 
ular. 

K. C. J—The widow who finds out, 
after having been married a month, 
that her husband is a bigamist, can- 
not have her marriage annulled with- 
out court costs. 

B. H. R.—If value of mortgaged 
property disposed of to defraud mort- 
gagee exceeds $50, offense is a felony; 
if of less value, a misdemeanor. In 
the former limitation is 3 years and 
in latter 1 year. 

H. L. M.—An, incorporated business 
is one that is owned by a corporation, 
as distinguished from partnership of 
individuals. In an incorporated busi- 
ness liability for debts extends only 
to the property owned by the corpor- 
ation, whereas an individual doing 
business in his own name is respons- 
ible to the full amount of his _pos- 
sessions, 


Medical. 

O. A.—For mucus in throat try a 
cup of hot water, or gargle with per- 
oxide of hydrogen. 

EK. R. T.—As to colds a physician 
says: The true predisposing factors 
of the respiratory infections, so far as 
known, are: (1) Over-eating. _ (2) In- 
sufficient outdoor life and inadequate 
ventilation. (3) Lack of germicidal 
sunlight and lack of tonic cold air. 
(4) Unhygienic underclothing, and (5) 
Alcoholism. 

R. O. E.—If by neuralgia of the 
heart you mean angina pectoris, the 
treatment is directed. toward the re- 
lief of the attacks and prevention of 
the attacks. For relief, inhalation of 
nitrate of amyl usually gives the best 
results. To prevent attacks, a very 
temperate life—no stimulants, no to- 
bacco, no excess of food, no excite- 
ment—will reduce the number of at- 
tacks, 


Health Hints. 
T. N. L.—Oily hair: Powdered bi- 
carbonate soda and _ biborate_ soda, 


also powdered, % ounce each; 
logne, 1 ounce; alcohol, 2 ounces; 
tincture of cochineal, % of a fluid 


ounce; distilled water, 16 ounces. Mix 
and agitate until solution is complete; 
use as often as necessary. 

R. K. A.—Shampoo: Eggs, 3; spirit 
soap, 4 fil. dr;. potassium carbonate, 
160 gr.; ammonia water, 160 gr.; cum- 
arin, 1-10 gr.; oil of rose, 2 drops; oil 


| of bergamot, 2 drops; oil of gerrnium, 
1 drop; 


essential oil of almonds, 1 
drop; rosewater, 27 fl. oz. Thoroughly 
beat the eggs and dilute with the 
rosewater; then add the other ingred- 
ients. If'it is desired to have the 
shampoo in paste form, use less water. 
—Scientific American Cyclopedia. 
Miscellaneous. 
McL.—The population of Mexico is 
13,607,259. 
G, D. N.—The four largest cities of 
the United States are New York, Chi- 
cago, Philadelphia, St. Louis. 
C. H. P.—To clean white beaver: 
Rub on plenty of French chalk; after 
a few hours shake it all out. Com- 
mon powdered starch made into a 
paste with alcohol and applied is good 
when hat is much soiled. Shake out 
when dry. 
A. I. S.—Dip feather boa in bowl 
of gasoline, changing mixture as it be- 
comes dark with dirt. Do this in a 





January 1, 1914, makes the parcel post 
system of more practical use to the 





must all desire, 





farmer. Try it. 


room where there is no fire or arti- 
ficial light and lay it on a clean cloth 


to dry. 
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MISINFORMATION. 





By C. D. Lyon. 

The following was clipped from a 
city paper, and purported to be part 
of an interview with a forestry expert 
in regard to planting catalpa trees: 

“If a man has a little surplus money 
which he will not need for ten years, 
he cannot do better than to obtain 
here and there through the Southwest 
as much rough land as he can buy and 
plant it in catalpas. Having planted 
them, say, perhaps, as many as 2,000 
to the acre, he can go away and for- 
get them for eight years. At the end 
of that time, each tree will make two 
ties. The present market price ranges 
from 35 to 50 cents. It may be much 
higher ten years hence. As fast as 
the trees are cut out, new shoots will 
appear and develop. There will be no 
need of replanting.” 

Let us go into figures a little, and 
see how fast a man could make 
money, providing all the alleged state 
ments of the forestry expert are true. 

It is no trouble to find rough land 
at $5 per acre, and at that price a 
200-acre tract costs $1,000. Accord- 
ing to the expert, all a man has to 
do it to plant this land to catalpas and 
in eight years harvest railroad ties at 
the rate of 4,000 per acre at a mini- 
mum sale price of 35 cents per tie. 


He would cut from the 200 acres 
800,000 ties, and at the price named 
would sell them for $280,000. 


Now we will just leave out the $80,- 
000 for interest on the investment and 
the like, and if the poor fellow who 
owns the tract can worry along for 
eight years more on $200,000 he can 
cut another crop fully as valuable as 
the first. 

I don’t want that much money, but 
I guess I will go out and plant ten 
acres, and in eight years my children 
or I can have the snug little sum of 
$14,000, to put in the bank, or to take 
a trip to Europe if we want to do so. 


Why it will beat the poultry busi- 
ness or ginseng culture, or mushroom 
growing, or any of the other thousand 
and one schemes for making money 
fast, but I am afraid that so many 
people will go into catalpa culture that 
the market will be overstocked. 


Just such articles as the one from 
which the clipping is taken cost peo- 
ple tens of thousands of dollars a year, 
and as a rule they originate in the 
well meant talk of some one who 
knows his subject, but what he says 
is distorted beyond recognition by the 
facile pen, of some $15 a week news- 
paper reporter. 

A few weeks ago I drove past two 
rows of catalpa trees, planted in rich 
bottom land in 1906 and carefully pro- 
tected ever since, the largest of thes: 
trees, set seven years, being about six 
inches in diameter. I have seen many 
catalpa groves in six or seven states 
and have never yet seen even a ten- 
year-old tree that would make one rail- 
road tie, to say nothing of 2,000 trees 
per acre making two ties each. 

In 1907, I cut some locust trees nine 
years old that made fence posts seven 
inches in diameter at the ground, a 
few of them making 22-foot telephone 
poles, seven, inches at the butt, four 
at the top, and in all cases where I 
have been able to observe catalpa and 
locust growing together the locust has 
been the most rapid growing tree. I 
have great faith in the future of for- 
estry and think that the man who can 
put a few thousand dollars into a for- 
est planting, upon suitable lands, will 
be laying up a rich heritage for his 
children, perhaps one that will pay 
100 per cent on the investment within 
20 years, but it will not be made by 
expecting to grow 4,000 railroad ties 
per acre in eight years, and no real 
forestry expert ever said it would. 





THE SERIOUS ILLNESS 
OF WILLIAM DEERING. 





By Wm. H. Osmer. 

Recent press dispatches from Flor- 
ida announce the serious illness of 
William Deering of harvester fame. 
Mr. Deering, who is nearly 88 years 
of age, suffered a stroke of paralysis 
a few days ago at his country home, 
five miles south of Miama, where he 
is reported to be in a very precarious 
condition. His two sons, Charles and 
James E., are with him. Mr. Deering 
is among the pioneers in the field of 
harvesting machinery. Born at Paris, 
Maine, April 25, 1826, his whole lite 
has been spent in untiring, useful 
industry. Following a common school 
education, finished by a short academ- 
ic course, he entered the service of 
a woolen mill in his home town which 
shortly after his 21st year was placed 
under his management. From this he 
drifted into the wholesale dry goods 
business, forming the dry goods com- 
mission houses of Deering, Milliken 
& Co. in New York and Boston in 
1870. He became interested in the 
Marsh Harvester, invented by the 
Marsh brothers of Shabbona Grove, 
Ill., who then had a small factory at 
Sycamore, Ill. Joining with E. H. 
Gammon, a New Englander, and Lewis 
Steward, of Piano, Ill., the firm of 
Gammon, Deering & Steward erected 
a harvester factory at Plano, II1., 
which, passing to the ownership of 
Wm. Deering, was later removed to 
a mammoth plant in Chicago. Here 
he put upon the market the first suc- 
cessful Twine Binder, using a knot- 
tying device newly invented by Jno. F. 
Appelby, and a packer or automatic 
bundle sizer, invented by 
Spalding. In fact grain binders were 
never successful until these two inven- 
tions were used in combination, and 
are yet practical mainstays. Mr. 
Deering was the first man who could 
be induced to finance these inventions. 

Personally, Mr. Deering is extremely 
modest and unassuming. He has 
given extensively and widely to chari- 
ties; although a great financier and 
enterprising manufacturer, he _ is 
withal a broad philanthropist and 
kindly Christian gentleman, to whom 
both the cotton and the velvet re- 
ceive equal and just consideration. 
And in his present sad misfortune 
the sincere sympathy of the agricul- 
tural world is extended. 





INDIANA FARM NOTES. 





Editor RURAL WORLD: Having 
read after C. D. Lyon and others for 
so many years, I just wondered wheth- 
er I could write something like they 
do, and whether it would interest oth- 
er people as theirs has interested me. 


We have 150 aeres of land and farm 
pretty much as other farmers do, but 
this year the dry weather cut the corn 
crop shorter than in years, and if we 
feed out as many hogs as usual we 
must buy corn. I will not buy until 
I have to, as the water in corn now 
will cost about 1% cents a pound— 
at 80 cents per bushel—and it is easy 
enough to buy $10 worth of water 
when corn has 20 per cent of -it, as 
much of the corn has this year. 

We had an awful big snow on the 
10th, and, as is usual among farmers, 
we got caught, with no fodder at the 
barn where the six calves are and 
had to hitch up to the’sléd and haul 
a load. 

It is real funny how we old fellows 
will go on year after year and always 
get caught sometime during the sea- 
son, and all our own fault. We had 
plenty of time to get that fodder up 
last week, but spent it cleaning up a 
fence row, which work would not have 
spoiled before spring, so we got snow 
down the backs of our necks, had to 
hunt up the sled tongue, wade snow 
drifts and have a tough time generally 


Chas. } 





for an hour or two. Next year we 
won't get caught on the calf fodder, 
but we will on something else, and I 
see Joe Peterson, who has fodder at 
his calf barn, out getting a load of 
corn for his “meat hogs,” and so it 
goes with all of us. 

It was fearfully hot in August, but 
we went out to the woods and spent a 
week getting wood, so we will not 
contribute anything to the coal trust, 
as we have wood house full and a big 
pile outside. Someway I think a big 
oak or elm limb or knot in, an airtight 
heating stove makes a better Find of 
heat than coal of any kind burned any- 
where, and we can get lots of heat 
out a few very small trees that never 
would be of any use excepting for 
fire wood. 


Bill Ernest bought eight bulls of a 
trader the other day, paying $28 each 
for bulls from yearlings up to some 
that looked like three year olds. He 
had them castrated and dehorned and 
one died while the rest are all in bad 
shape, so it looks like he had made a 
poor investment. 

I never could see why men left bull 
calves run entire until a year or more 
old, but it seems to be a common 
custom in some places and my opinion 
is, that the men who do it should be 
fined. 

We have watched dehorning for 
years, and have never changed our 
opinion that it is a very barbarous, 
useless practice, for we have seen 
scores of animals that never healed 
up. I do not like horns on cattle, so I 
raise the Red Polls, but Polled Angus 
or Polled Shorthorn is just as good. 

There it is about milking time, and 
I have said my say. If it is pretty 


favorably received I may write again 
some time. INDIANA. 
Jay County. 





OLD MAN STOCKTON SAYS. 





Editor RURAL WORLD: Too many 
men sink and disappear in their work. 
Their marble stones may tell of their 
success in their calling, but is that the 
supreme niche to be sought? A voca- 
tion can be a bed of quick sand. The 
man may be swallowed. He had no 
use for any foothold outside of his 
occupation. His vocation was merely 
a mill to turn out his bread and but- 
ter, and he turned the crank without 
ceasing. Such men are no greater 
than their calling, and when a man 
does not reach out beyond his voca- 
tion, that is, swell out a personality on 
every side, he is deficient. 

Every parent or teacher should en- 
deavor to teach and cause the youth 
to want to be greater than his life 
work be it in any line. It is good to 
be known as a progressive farmer, but 
unless he is great in manhood, too, 
he is a failure. To be of use in 
any neighborhood a man must forget 
his quest for bread and butter and 
seek to make others happy. A fair- 
sized income is not the apex of a 
true life. “No man is truly rich who 
is not greater than his bank account.” 

UNCLE PARKER. 





LEBANON, MO., NOTES. 





Editor RURAL WORLD: Weather 
clear and pleasant. Farmers hauling 
wood to town. Only one slight snow 


so far. Jrass green and growing. 
Wheat looking fine. Plenty of rain 
lately. Everybody feeling good. Very 


little sickness in this locality. Doc- 
tors have nothing to do, but they ride 
out into the country in their automo- 
biles to make believe. ; 

The good old RURAL WORLD is a 
welcome visitor to our house every 
week. Success to the good old RU- 
RAL WORLD, with many new sub 
scribers, is the wish of your old friend, 

A. LUMM. 





ITEMS OF INTEREST. 


If the cholera could take off a few 
road hogs, whether they drive teams 
or automobiles, the traveling public 
would be greatly benefitted.—Palmyra 
(Mo.) Spectator. 


M. W. Duncan of Wishart is one of 
Polk County’s most progressive young 
farmers. He has three acres of al- 
falfa from which he harvested three 
crops, totaling seven tons, worth $140, 
and besides this he had good fall pas- 
ture.—Bolivar Herald. 


The weather has been superb for 
several weeks past. Not much gun- 
shine, but the grass is growing just 
as in June. The dandelions are in 
bloom and “the fishworm is close to 
the top of the ground.” The wiseacres 
are predicting but little hard freezing 
this winter.—Mexico Message. 





Tuesday was a red day for the 
swine dealers, for nearly everything 
brought to the Canton market that day 
were Jersey Reds. There were a lot 
of them, the number reaching be- 
tween 350 and 400. Charlie Boudreau 
brought in the biggest, which weigh- 
ed 805 lIbs., and Jake Zahn topped 
the market at $7.35 per cwt. for some 
nice spring hogs that averaged 240.— 
Canton News. 


James M. Proctor, near Monroe City, 
realized $2340 for the seed and hay 
from 65 acres of timothy grown on his 
place last year. He threshed 600 
bushels of seed from the crop. At 
$2.15 a bushel it brought $1290. The 
hay was baled and stored for better 
prices than prevailed at that time. 
Several weeks ago he sold the hay at 
$15 a ton. This made a total of $1050 
for the hay and a grand total of $2340 
for both seed and hay.—Paris Appeal. 


Emmett Sailor was in Montgomery 
Saturday with some of his neighbors 
hauling corn out to the farm. They 
had one field of corn .that made 50 bu. 
to the acre, but that was not enough. 
This field was in cowpeas the year 
before, and to that fact is attributed 
largely the fine yield this dry year. 
Cowpeas seem to put the corn land in 
fine condition. The corn cost them 
78e, and they are buying now instead 
of next spring to feed their farm 
stock—Montgomery Standard. 


On a Benton County farm it is al- 
together probable that an investment 
of $50 to $75 in material fer buildings 
would make accommodations for the 
keeping of 200 hens, divided into three 
or more lots. With a good range of 
blue grass and alfalfa, for at least 
nine months in the year, the expense 
of grain would probably not exceed 
one-fourth the amount received for 
eggs, and perhaps not one-half the 
cost of grain fed for the balance of 
the year. With proper attention poul- 
try is sure to bring a good income. 
In fact, it looks as though hens, cows, 
calves and a few hogs will provide 
for a good living, with a chance fora 
surplus by the sale of mature cattle 
and horses or mules.—Benton County 
Enterprise. 


The recent severe ravages of dogs 
in several flocks in the central part 
of the county show clearly the great 
hazards a sheep producer is running. 
In this great danger the State gives 
little protection and no assistance to- 
ward ultimately bettering conditions 
and rendering the sheep busin 
more safe. The law permits a per- 
son to kill any dog molesting sheep, 
or which shows that it has been en- 
gaged in the murderous work. To 
insure protection under this law one 
must guard his flocks continuously--— 
night and day. A good dog is a great 
asset to a farmer and such a dog is 
well worth a reasonable tax, a tax 
high enough to force the worthless 
dog out of existence—H. H. Laude in 
Palmyra Spectator. 
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’Tis Christ who gives eternal life. 
Christ is the Truth, the Way, 

’'Tis Christ who is th sinner’s friend, 
The light of endless day. 


Written for the RURAL WORLD. 
MY TRIP HOME. 


By Claire V. D’Oench. 
At last I come to the fore once 
more. I make my bow to the RURAL 


WORLD to relate the delightful trip | 


through the states of Minnesota, Wis- 
consin and Illinois. 

The northern states 
out in their autumnal array of color. 
a veritable prism of tints. Never ke- 
fore on this same trip home nad the 
colors been so bright and festive, with 
the golden sunshine poured over all. 
From the brightest yellow to brightest 
red with the harmonious hues in be- 
tween and dark stately pines to throw 
their dab of green necessary in a 
picture of that genre or kind. 

The crab apple the 
tree one sees 
ta, and they are lovely with their bur- 
den of golden or red apples, which 
are freely used in combination with 
jelly making of all sorts. Old gnarly 
oaks one never sees at the head of 
the lakes, but further along, St. Paul 
and Minneapolis, one sees them ir, 
abundance, and along the various 
lakes, Minne-hah-ha and Harriet. they 
are of the very gnarliest kind and 
were laden with acorns, providing a 
feast for hundreds of squirrels and 
chipmunks, who heed not the stran- 
ger coming into their domain. 

The farms all along the route were 
large and prosperous of aspect, slick 
and glossy cattle and horses were 
grazing everywhere and would scam 
per and gallop away at the approach 
of the train. The new wheat was 
peeping out of the ground, looking for 
@he snow to cover it up. 

I had read so much about silos, saw 
pictures of them, heard of their im 
portance, and knew those round cylin- 
drical attachments to the red barn 
were silos. I don’t know what silos 

and Guaranteed Beau- 
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The Popular, Magica) 








in northern Minneso- | 


circle of the “Home Circle” and that 
I was receiving my “degree” and her 
handshake as a member. I was happy 
to know that my letters from Duluth 
had given her, and perhaps some oth- 
ers, a moment of pleasure. 





| Written for the RURAL WORLD. 


ENJOYMENT IN ADVANCED 
YEARS. 

By J. M. Miller. 

| In this letter I want to make some 

remarks as to people. Most 

young folks entertain the idea that 


aged 


the man or woman who has passed 
the seventieth mile-stone in life, and 
this is doubtless the case with those 
aged persons who have misspent their 
time and lived vicious or idle lives. 
But to the man who reverences and is 
obedient to his Maker, the case is far 
different. The industrious man of so- 
ber habits who has lived a godly life 
and trained his children in the paths 
of religion and morality has nothing 
iin his declining years to regret or be 
sorry for. It is. with him as the in- 
spired Book tells us, that “The day of 
a man’s death is better than the day 
of his birth,” because, after the pas- 
sage of the dark river, with the school- 
ing we have had here, real life will 
only commence, as life on this mun- 
dane sphere is only a_ preliminary 
work to fit us for the real life beyond. 
The white-headed veteran of many de- 
cades has nothing to fear as his eye 
zrows dim and his step becomes un- 
steady from extreme old age. But 
with the vicious old man who is tot- 
tering on the verge of the grave the 
case is far different. 


Some death-bed scenes are pitiful 
in the extreme. At one time in my 
life I watched by the bed-side of a 


dying man some 80 years of age. This 
man had spent the years of his long 
life in dekauchery and wickedness of 
all kinds, and he was so debased that 
jhe did not realize his true condition, 
and he perished as the animals do. In 





to drive away all attendants. 
At another time in my life I was 
acquainted with an aged man of good 


morals who was intelligent and who | was 
Nesom 
| ality 


was a kind of a nominal Christian, but 
a non-professor, and this man was 


there can be but little enjoyment for | 





county office a time or two, While this 
| man in former years was bringing up 
|his children, he was in the habit of 
| keeping bad whiskey in the safe, and 
|he was one of those reasoners who 
|think that if they occasionally give 
| their little boys a taste of the bever- 
jage that they (the boys) will never 
|'become drunkards when grown. So 
| this unwise father who put the bkot- 
| tle to his dear son’s lips, had the sat- 
|}isfaction a few years later to see the 
| boy become a confirmed drunkard, 
}and now, as this old man is nearing 
{the place where we lay our burdens 
down, what must his thoughts be? 


relate one of a 
misspent life. In the far away coun- 


j|try where [I spent my youthful days, 
| 
| 


I will more story 


there lived an aged farmer who had 
a large family of grown-up children 
|at the time I speak of. The old folks 
|/had always been very industrious and 
| economical, and they taught their chil- 
|dren from an early age to earn and 
|save every penny that they possibly 
|could, while educational matters were 
almost totally neglected, as was also 
any religious training, and by carrying 
this penurious disposition to excess, 
they were considered by their neigh- 
| bors almost on a par with misers, and 
of course as time passed away they 
became more and more selfish. At 
length the old gentleman became very 
sick and was expected to die in a few 
hours, and, in great haste, my father 
who was a conveyancer, was sum- 
moned to go and write his will, which 
he tried to do, but he found it to he a 
very difficult job, for there at the bed- 
side of their dying father the chil- 
dren were in great commotion, and 
| were engaged in a terrible quarrel over 
ja disposition of the property, and for 
a time it seemed like the sick man 
would pass away before the writing 
|; was completed, but it so happened 
|that he lived through it all. 

| This man by niggardly economy and 
| hard work sueceeded in accumulating 
la large amount of property, and likely 
most people would consider him as a 
| very succesful man,’ when in reality 








|the last hours as his life ebbed away | he made a total failure of everything 
|he would spit on the bed covers, and jexcepting financial matters. 
! Pp P | 

j}conduct himself in such a manner as | had 


He only 
one idea in life and that was te 
up wealth for his children, and by 
means they became very selfish 
disagreeable, and their money 
only a curse to them. Had thev 
trained in the paths of mor- 
and ‘religion, what a_= grand 


| pile 
| this 
jand 


How many hearts are broken and 
houses wrecked by such mistakes in 
bringing “p children. Can any aged 
couple pass their declining years in 
peacefulness and enjoyment who have 
made such mistakes as I have men- 
tioned? 

How much different from this it will 
be for those aged ones who are near- 
ing the dark river of death, if they 
can look back with pleasure upon a 
life that has been well spent, althougl 
they may have but little of this world’s 
good things, yet if their days have 
been passed in an unselfish endeavor 
to do good unto all men and be con- 
tented with little, they will have com- 
fort and a wealth that the world 
knows not of. 

Written for the RURAL WORLD. 
THE TREE OF PITY. 
By Aunt Samantha. 

Dear Home Circle Friends: Have 
you ever heard of ‘“‘The Tree of Pity.” 
If not, hear of it now. In one of the 
books in my library is the little story 
of this tree. 

At the time of the crucifixion there 
stood near the cross one whose soul 
had been healed of a deep sorrow by 
the compassion of Jesus. As she mark- 
ed the heartless gaze of the multitude, 
her heart sorowed for Him and a 
tear fel Ito earth where she stood. 
That’ tear, taking root, became the 
“Tree of Pity.” Satan finding the 
“Guardian Angel” used the seeds of 
this tree in her ministry, determined 
to blast the tree and wither its fruit, 
but upon attempting to carry out his 
plans, found the tree surrounded by 
an host of shining guards. The dis- 
comfited fiends are baffled in their 
attempt and slink away into the dark- 
ness of the bottomless pit where they 
belong. 

Is this not a beautiful symbol of the 
love of Christ for His friends, for He 
will always have a guardian angel 
to watch over and protect His chil- 
dren from harm. “Oh how sweet to 
trust in Jesus, just take Him at His 
word.” JI wonder how many of us do 
fully trust Him and are ready to be- 
lieve what He says He will do, and 
will just as surely come to pass as 
that we are here in this present world 





when once we did not exist. “Heaven 
and earth shall pass away, but my 
words shall not pass away.” May we 





all gather seeds from the tree of pity 
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Red 
Blood 


Is good blood—blood that nour- 
ishes the whole-body, and enables 
every organ to perform its func- 
tions naturally. Many people owe 
it to HOOD'S SARSAPARILLA, 
which relieves scrofula, eczema, 
pscriasis, and all blood humors. 








——EEE 
and sow them with a generous hand, 
sowing on the hillside and the dusty 
roadside.. Scatter them far and wide 
so that they may be: watched and 
tended by the guardian angel of love 
and pity, that they may blossom and 
bear fruit for the harvest that is com- 
ing by and by. And if we do this in 
the right spirit, the work of our hands 
shail prosper and Christ our Saviour 
will not permit Satan’s agents to de- 
stroy it. But we are living in very 
strenuous times and nothing was ever 
truer than these words of the poet 


“We are living, we are dwelling, 
In a grand and awful time, 
In an age on ages telling 
To be living in sublime. 
Hark! the rumbling in the nations, 
Iron crumbling with the clay; 
Hark! What soundeth? ’Tis creation 
Groaning for a better day. 


Scoffers scorning, heaven beholding, 
Thou hast but an hour to fight. 
See prophetic truth unfolding, 
Watch and keep thy garment’s 
white. 
Oh, let all the soul within you 
For the truth’s sake go abroad! 
Strike! let every nerve and sinew 
Tell on ages—tell for God!” 
Dec. 1, 1913. 


Written for the RURAL WORLD. 
THEY THAT ARE SICK NEED 
PHYSICIAN. 
By Goose Quill. 

The Master’s words upon physical 
healing are so plain that I have no 
doubts as to their meaning. When I 
am sick, after I have failed in all ef- 
forts to heal myself, I place myself in 
charge of the kest physician I can find 
for treatment. I do not seek a quack, 
a conjurer, a pretender, but I seek a 
philosopher, a student of physics. One 
who has made a life study of dis- 
eases and remedies. I aid him all I 
can by following his advice to the let- 
ter, and I have seen the .competent 
physician do seeming miracles un- 
der such circumstances. Mind over 
matter is but temporal; as soon as the 
spell is over, the cause is not re 
moved. The seat of pain there, 
and if it is beyond the skillful phy- 
sician’s aid it will eventually kill you. 
Mental healing as the Christian Sci- 
entists practice it is but an illusion 
and deception. I will give two cases 
that fell under my direct observation. 

A kind-hearted woman, in trying to 
save her little granddaughter frow 
burning to death, was burned so bad- 
ly that after suffering all the agonies 
of a most painful torture for 20 days, 
she died, the flesh rotting and falling 
off the bones. Her Christian Scientist 
friends denied her the aid of a phy- 
sician. 

My wife accidently burned 
about the same time. I placed her in 
charge of a good physician. Today 
there is scarcely a sear left to remind 
her of the event. Her pain was so 
much allayed she suffered compara- 
tively little. And if I catch the drift 
of Essillyn Dale Nichol’s thoughts, 
they are drifting to mental healing or 
hypnotism, which if practiced too in- 





is 


was 


and insanity. Nature is a great heal- 
er, but science is a great nurse to 
aid her by relieving the afflicted of 
torturous pain so the patient may re- 
cover with as little pain as possible. 

I have heard of great cures, even 
of animals, by mental healing, but 
I have never observed any. Pain is 
unbearable to the nerves, and if not 
allayed will kill. The Creator has 
placed herbs and minerals here for 
the child of nature’s ills, as the sav- 
age and the sick animals often give 
example to us by using them. Nat- 
ure has a prescription for every ill if 
we tut choose wisely. 





Written for the RURAL WORLD. 
FULTON COUNTY, ARK. 





By J. M. V. 

This is just across the line from 
Missouri, in the southern slope of the 
Ozarks. While we have had some 
clear, cold frosty nights, we missed the 
snow that some of our RURAL 
WORLD writers 70 miles north of us 
wrote of in October. 

The pastures are still good, for there 
has been no hard freezes. While the 
drouth was felt in this region the late 
rain made good crops of cane, millet, 
sowpeas and many saved the corn fod- 
der, so that the short hay crop will 
have to ke made up for with these 
other forage crops. Late, Irish pota- 


We were surprised at the growth 
of alfalfa on a little rocky 
of land some one sowed last 
It had been in cane the year 
no cultivation, no fertilizer. There 


until the drouth. 


leaves began to turn white, 
the man gave it up. It looked 
enough to rattle, but it wasn’t dead, 


and the late rains brought it back to 


life in fine shape. Now after living 
in the West, where we had such a 
hard time getting a “stand,” this looks 
too easy to us. If this rocky land 
was sown to clover and alfalfa, and 
the worn-out land and washes ta 
some of the sweet clover Mrs. Mar- 


dis writes about, if one just grazed 
dairy cows and raised hogs, also 
bought up the calves in the fall and 
wintered them over, I think his in- 
come would be a sure thing. A great 
deal of the land is too rocky to cul- 
tivate without a lot of very hard la- 
bor. but the people cling to corn and 
cotton. 

Our nearest town is a great cotton 
market and on Friday, November 21, 
I had to make a trip to the dentist. 
The streets were nearly blockaded 
with wagons loaded with cotton. 
There were good teams and new wag- 
ons, plug teams and old wagons, rick- 
ety pieces of wagons with poor old 
horses and mules, and the loads dif- 
fered accordingly. Some would have 
three bales, some would have double 
sideboard loads of loose cotton, while 
I saw in one poor old turn-out about 
enough cotton to tie up in a sheet. 
I noticed there would be a womati 
and two or three children along in 
many instances, and I know she (the 
wife) is along to do her winter trad- 
‘ng on the cotton money. Perhaps 
they have drove fifteen or twenty 


day. The buyers are around the wag- 
ons, pulling out bunches of cotton and 
examining it. There are bunches of 
cotton in the street and on the buy- 
ers’ coats. A trick the cotton grow- 
ers have (so I have been told) when 
they have a loose load with the seed 
in, is to camp at a creek with their 
load and then pour bucket after bucket 
of water into the cotton. The seed 





tensely will result in shattered nerves 


will absorb all the water and just 


toes were a failure, but there are 
plenty of sweet potatoes and tur. | 
nips. The peach crop was immense, 


apple crop not so good as other years. | 


corner | 
spring. | » 
before, | 


was a fine stand and it grew and grew | 
It seemed to stop | 
growing and: after 5 or 6 weeks the | 
cattle | 
and hogs run on it then, as I suppose | 
dry | 


miles and will not go home until next | 


' weigh that much heavier, while the 
cotton will not show any signs of the 
water. 

There is a fine crop of acorns and 
hogs are fattening on the “mast,” 
Droves and droves of hogs were driv- 
en out of the country last summer and 
fall until we were sure there would 
be none left, but there seems to be 
lots of good hogs left. 

A man we passed was driving a 
good calf ahead of him. A farmer 
stopped and asked him, “What’ll you 
take for him?” “Twelve dollars,” the 
stock buyer answered. “How many 
you got now?” the farmer question- 
ed. “This makes 100” was the an- 
swer. Now he probably lives 15 or 20 
|miles out, but it is still true, “there 
/is no one so far from market that has 
nothing to sell.” 

Say the buyer has paid eight or nine 
hundred dollars for his hundred calves. 
By next fall they will bring from $16 
to $20 per head, so he is going to 
double his money, for he is a man 
that, has big pastures and plenty of 
forage crops. He can even have some 
losses and still make money. 

We have been having rain off and 
on (mostly on) since Monday, but it 
is still warm. 











These Bracelets are positively the best val- 
ues ever offered at the price. Guaranteed to 
give satisfaction. Secret joint and catch. 
Bright finish. Send $2.00 only. Write for 
circular. M. E. BOWER JEWELRY Co., 

Holland Building. St. Louts, Mo. 
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THE CHRISTMAS DINNER, 


In spite of the fact that the word 
dyspepsia means literally bad cook, it 
will not be fair for many to lay the 
blame on the cook if they begin the 
Christmas dinner with little appetite 
and end it with distress or nausea. 
It may not be fair for any to do that 
—let us hope so for the sake of the 
cook! The disease dyspepsia indi- 
cates a bad stomach, that is a weak 
stomach, rather than a bad cook, and 
for a weak stomach there is nothing 
else equal to Hood’s Sarsaparilla. It 
gives the stomach vigor and tone, 
cures dyspepsia, creates appetite, and 
makes eating the pleasure it should 
be. 


























PATTERNS FOR RURAL WORLD READERS. 





9757. Girl’s Dress in Balkan Style. 

Cut in 4 sizes: 8, 10, 12 and 14 
vears. It requires 3% yards of 44- 
inch material for a 12-year size. 

9779. Girl’s Coat. 

Cut in 4 sizes: 8, 10, 12 and if 
years. It requires 3 yards of 44-inch 
material for a 10-year size. 

9777. Lady’s Apron. 

Cut in 3 sizes: Small, medium and 
large. It requires 4% yards of 36-inch 
material for a medium size. 

9770. Lady’s Kimono. 

Cut in 6 sizes: 34, 36, 38, 40, 42 
and 44 inches bust measure. It re- 
quires 5 yards of 44-inch material for 
a 36-inch size. 

9634. Lady’s Shirt Blouse. 

Cut in 6 sizes: 32, 34, 36, 38, 40 
and 42 inches bust measure. It re- 
quires 2% yards of 36-inch material 
for a 36-inch size. 

9768. Girl’s Russian Dress. 

Cut in 5 sizes: 8, 10, 12, 14 and 16 
years. It requires 4% yards of 36-inch 
material for a 12-year size. 

9773. Lady’s Costume With or With- 
out Chemisette. 

Cut in 6 sizes: 32, 34, 36, 38, 40 and 
2 inches bust measure. It requires 
5% yards of 44-inch material for a 38- 
inch size. 

9787-9762. Lady’s Costume. 

Waist 9787 cut in 7 sizes: 32, 34, 36, 
38, 40, 42 and 44 inches bust measure. 
Skirt 9762 cut in 5 sizes: 22, 24, 26, 28 
and 30 inches waist measure. It re- 
quires 2% yards of 40-inch material 
for the waist and 3 yards for the skirt 
for a medium size. This calls for two 
separate patterns, 10c for each pat- 
tern. 





These patterns will be sent to RU- 
RAL WORLD subscribers for 10 cents 
each (silver or stamps). 

If you want more than one pattern, 
send 10 cents for each additional pat- 
tern desired. 

Fill out this coupon and send it to 
COLMAN’S RURAL WORLD, 821 Hol- 
land Building, St. Louis, Mo.: 








Pattern No.............. BORR..i.50.c Years 
eee in, Wailst.................. in 
EEO cncvccennccccosesorennnncnapesnes m 
DBBTODGE . ovcciccnccecetisncercsecnnstnl cscihsecsiccntensce 


In ordering patterns for Waist, give 
bust measure only; for Skirts, give 
waist measure only; for children give 
age only; while for patterns for Aprons 
say, large, small or medium. 
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Horseman 


Hutchinson, Kans., is another west- 
ern state fair that will iricrease their 
show ring department, and in all prob- 
ability the increase will be made next 
year featured by a big saddle stake. 











The nations of Europe were all rep- 
resented in the saddle classes and the 
competition excited the wildest inter- 
est and drew attention to the quality 
of .the horses produced in England, 
France, Russia, Belgium and the other 
countries. 





L. B. Barnett is now with Houchin 
& Anderson at Jefferson City and is 
assisting Trev Anderson in the break- 
ing and developing of a number of the 
good colts by the great Astral King. 
Mr. Barnett is not only one of the 
leading saddle horse trainers of Mis- 
souri, but is ‘an exhibitor of great 
ability. His many friends bespeak 
for him a successful career with the 
Houchin & Anderson stable. 





Nickle Plate, the beautiful grey 
gelding that has been a truly sensa- 
tional winner in the show rings down 
east the last two years, passed through 
the Old Glory sale last week and is 
now the property of James Houchin, 
Jefferson City, Mo. The handsome 
grey will make a valuable addition to 
the Houchin show ring. He is strictly 
saddle bred, but has been doing the 
walk, trot, canter classes. He cost 
Mr. Houchin, $1,425. 





The roadster classes in the Madison | 
Square Garden show were well filled, | 


and the interest taken in them points 
to brighter days for the light harness 
horse, There were 29 entries in class 
32, for roadsters not under fifteen 
hands, and the spectacular driving 
of Aspiration, a black mare of 15.1, by 
Miss Loula Long of Kansas City, fur- 
nished more than one thrill. Although 
not a typical roadster, Aspiration was 
awarded the blue, and second to her 
was Robbins, Jr., a horse of ;sym- 
metry and impressive action. 





The Russian, Government took a 
hand in purchasing horses at the Old 
Glory ‘sale in New York. Frank Cot- 
ton, representing the Czar’s master of 
horse, bought the trotter O’Neil, 
2:07%4, for $3,500, and Abdella Watts 
the crack 2-year-old filly, for 2,500. 
The price paid for O’Neil was the rec- 
ord of the sale since it opened on 
Monday. In addition to O’Neil and 
Abdella Watts, eight other horses 
brought $1,000 or more each. The un- 
tried yearling colt Bingerloch brought 
$2,000. Bingerloch, in addition to his 
good looks and fine natural gait, is 
recommended as being a son of Bing- 
en, sire of the great Uhlan. His dam, 
Ella Warthy, is by Axworthy and the 
cross is expected to produce extreme 
speed. J. W. Murphy of Poughkeepsie, 
N. Y., was the purchaser. 





Percherons are the leading draft 
horses of the world. They constitute 
fully two-thirds of all the pure bred 
draft horses in the United States. 
The farmers of America, after more 
than sixty years’ experience have de- 
cided in favor of percherons by an 
overwhelming majority. Even grade 
draft horses are more profitable than 
light weight, undersized horses of any 
kind. Pure bred draft horses are more 
profitable than grades, for they sell 
at earlier ages, bring double the price 
of grades and yield a far higher profit 
in proportion to investment. Of all 
pure bred draft horses, the percheron 
is the most desirable to invest in be 
cause the breed is widely distributed 
in, the United States, which makes it 
easier to secure satisfactory breeding 
stock. 








L. E. CLEMENT’S WEEKLY 
LETTER. 





Editor RURAL WORLD: It is 
strange that some men never learn. 
Hamilton Busby, in a late issue of the 
Horseman says: “The family that sur- 
vives must have the power to advance 
through male and female descendents. 
Through his dam, Nerrolo Belle, Peter 
Volo inherits pacing blood, and this 
does not strengthen the tendency to 
stick to the trot.” If there was ever 
the same number of words put to- 
gether with so much rot, I do not 
remember seeing it. During the last 
year four sires have put more than 


| 100 in the list, two of them, Ax- 
worthy and Peter the Great, are 
only credited with five pacers. Ax- 


worthy was sired by Axtell, and his 
dam was Marguerite by Kentucky 
Prince, second dam Young Daisy by 
Strideaway by Black Hawk Telegraph, 
out of Pocahontas p. 2:17%, by Cad- 
mus (the dam of one trotter, two 
sires and two dams.) When Marguer- 
ite was mated with Axtell, I stated 
through COLMAN’S RURAL WORLD, 
that the three colts that, A. B. Darling 
would get would be worth more than 
the ten that R. S. Veetch hoped to 
get out of mares by Hambletonian 
10 and his scn Volunteer 55. It is 
the pacing inheritance from Pocahon- 
tas, 2:171%4, that makes Axworthy the 
leading sire of trotters among the 
sons of Axtell. 

I am well aware that the school of 
which Mr. Busby is an honored mem- 
ber have contended that to the blood 
that could not trot and has never add- 
ed one particle to the American trot- 
ter, we are indebted for the first two 
2:10 trotters, the dams of both being 
by Pilot. Jr., out of thoroughbred 
dams. Out here in Missouri we had 
two daughters of Pilot Jr. contesting 
in races over the Abbey track, in St. 
Louis and on other and worse track 
courses, both took standard records. 
The younger one, Tackey, 2:26, in the 
light of today was from every stand- 
point the greatest of all the daughters 
of Pilot, Jr., her grey son. Pilot Me- 
dium, foaled 1879, crippled, never har- 
nessed, taken to Michigan (could you 
handicap a young stallion more?), was 
the first horse ever owned in Michi- 
gan to sire one hundred 2:30 or better 
trotters, bred to a daughter of Crand 
Sentinel, whose dam was by Relf’s 
Mambrino Pilot, son of Mambrino 
Chief 11, out of Juliet by Pilot, Jr. 
The dam of Santos was Shadew by 
Octoroon or Saddlerville. Santos mat- 
ed with -Pilot Medium produced the 
two trotters, Peter the Great (4), 
2:07144, and J. Malcomb Forbes (4), 
2:08. Peter the Great is not only the 
fastest trotter by Pilot Medium, but 
owing to the pacing inheritance from 
his dam he has become, at 18 years 
of age, the leading sire of 2:10 trot- 
ters, of all time. Not only in numbers 
19, with records of 2:10.or better, but 
of the five 2:10 and better 2-year-olds, 
he has sired three of them. His pac- 
ing inheritance is stronger and more 
pronounced, both from’ his sire and 
dam than Peter Volo gets from his 
dam, that is absolutely a very strong- 
ly bred trotting mare, without a pac- 
ing cross close up, anywhere, Colbert 
by a son of Onward out of Queen B., 
dam of Robert Rysdyk, was developed 
at the pace, again his son Norvolo was 
out of a daughter of Allie Gaines, son 
of Almont and brother to Almont, Jr. 
(Hamlin’s) there is no known pacing 
cross in all the pedigree of Norvolo, 
2:044%. Only yesterday I saw Zo- 
lock driven to cart. He is the fast- 
est pacing son, of McKinney yet 
will not strike a pace, unless the 
driver makes him. His breeder says 
they took chances of spoiling a me- 
diumly good pacer, but the horse 
made good. It may possibly be easier 
to develop his colts at the pace, if so 
desired, than it would be if he had 


not been educated at that gait. His 
dam Gazelle G. 2:11%, was a high 
class trotter, bred to Zombro she pro- 
duced Zephyr 2:07%4, dam of the sen- 
sational two-year-old trotter Virginia 
Barnett that trotted the last half of 
a 2:14% mile in one minute and 
of a second McKinney with all his 
prestige as a 2:10 sire, never sired a 
colt as fast as Bon Zolock. Zombro, 
his leading speed siring son, never 
sired one as fast. I heard one of the 
best judges of speed, himself a pretty 
fair driver, say “I never saw such a 
trotting race horse as R. Ambush, 
2:09%.” Yet Zolock, p., 2:05%, has 
no greater pacing speed inheritance 
than Norvolo, sire of the dam of Peter 
Volo (2), 2:04%. Should McGregor 
Will Tell, now in foal to Gen. Watts 
(3), 2:06%, produce a phenominal to 
Zolock, 2:053%, when she is bred to 
him, which will be in 1914 if both 
live, we shall expect such men as Wm. 
Russell Allen, Gen. Benjamin F. Tracy 
and Hamilton Busby trying to discount 
its chances because the sire has a 
pacing record of 2:05%4. 

The baby sister to Royal Reaper, 
2:11%, is at home at Carthage; her 
half-brother, Baron Will Tell, by Baron 
Wilkes, is at Sedalia. He will be 
bred to a few choice mares. Billy Tay- 
lor will then give him a chance to 
take a race record as fast or faster 
than their half-brother, Royal Reaper. 
It will be remembered that his sire 
has sired five 2:10 and better trot- 
ters, and is the greatest son of George 
Wilkes. 





IMPORTATION OF ANIMALS 
FOR BREEDING PURPOSES. 
Since 1793 the various tariff acts, 
with the exception of the act of May 
16, 1866, have provided for the entry 
free of duty, under certain restrictions, 
of pure-bred animals imported for 
breeding purposes. This provision is 
continued by paragraph 397 of the tar- 
iff act approved October 3, 1913. Such 
animals, to be admitted free of duty, 
must be recorded in a book of record 
recognized by the Secretary of Agri- 
culture, and the certificates of registry 
and pedigree are to be submitted to 
the Agriculture Department. The 
Secretary of Agriculture is authorized 
to make such regulations as are 
deemed essential to determine the pu- 
rity of breeding and the identity of 
such animals. In order to carry out 
these provisions a list of the various 
books of record which are recognized 
is published as Order 206 of the Bu- 
reau of Animal Industry. This order 
also gives directions for obtaining the 
department’s' certificates of pure 
breeding, which are required by the 
_customs for the entry free of duty of 
animals imported for breeding pur- 
poses. 








EATON FARM HORSES TO COLO- 
RADO; MOORE. TO COLUMBIA. 
Eaton farm, that has gained an en- 

viable reputation since its establish- 

ment four years ago, will be no more, 

says Mexico Intelligencer. Bruce E. 

Eaton, Colorado proprietor arrived 

here Tuesday afternoon for the pur- 

pose of arranging to ship a number of 
the good horses that have been as- 
sembled at Eaton Farm to his Colo- 
rado home. E. D. Moore, under whose 
management the Eaton Farm had 
been given nation-wide renown, has 
leased a farm in the suburbs of Co- 
lumbia, Mo., and will move there 
about the first of January. The ter- 
mination of Mr. Moore’s connection 
with Mr. Eaton comes only after a 
decision not to accept an extremely 
flattering offer to go to Colorado and 
continue in charge of Mr. Eaton’ good 
horses. Mr. Eaton began the assemb- 
ling of the great horses now on the 
Eaton Farm about four years ago, 








and under Mr. Moore’s management | 
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Horsemen Here’s Your Chance! 


LESS THAN HALF PRICE! 
FARRIERY 
The Art of Shoeing Horses 


Everyone who owns a horse should have ¢ 
copy of “Sh Horses,” by R. Boylston 
Hall, who has been engaged in “balancing” 
the feet of horses for over 45 years. The 
author is now 74 years old and wishes te 
dispose of some 300 booke at a price whioh 
will enable horse owners to buy without 
hesitation. The author wants to do some 
good in the way of increased comfort to the 
horse, and we have arranged to take the 
entire edition and send them to horse own- 
ers with a yearly subscription to COLMAN’S 
RURAL WORLD for $1.25. Send in your 
order at once, as they won’t last long. 
Address COLMAN’S RURAL WORLD, 
$21 Holland Building, St. Louis, Me 


Forest Grove, Oregon, March 16, 1818. 
Mr. R. Boylston Hall, 
40 State St., Room 43, Boston: 

Dear Sir—I wish to apologize for not ae 
knowledging receipt of your book on Horse 
Shoeing before. Your book arrived just ay I 
was moving, and I didn’t have time till s 
few days ago to read it. You certainly de- 
serve full credit for your work and the con- 
gratulations of every horse owner. The easy 
and clear way you explain your principles 
makes it a book that everybody can read 
and understand, this alone being worth more 
than all the treatises written on that sub- 
ject so far. Hoping that you are getting 
all the credit due to you, and again thank- 
ing you for remembering me, I am, yours 
verv truly (@Maened) C. P MeCaw 








and largely through his personal se- 
lection the Eaton horses are now 
looked upon as good as under one 
ownership. Mr. Eaton has arranged 
to leave with Mr. Moore a number 
of the good horses belonging to him. 
He will likely ship the remainder , this 
week. And it may be stated now that 
the shipment will embrace the best 
lot of horses that ever left Missouri 
in one shipment. 





THE TROTTING HORSE. 





F. M. Ware, manager of the Ameri- 
can Horse Exchange, says: This 
country has in the native trotter and 
trotting bred horse the fastest road- 
ster, the speediest race horse, the 
highest stepper, the best hunter, the 
best polo pony, the most salable horse 
—in short, the most versatile horse on 
earth. Why not confine all our efforts 
to further refining the almost pure 
gold we possess rather than mix with 
it a baser metal of other breeds which, 
when their grades do earn reputations, 
are given all the praise regardless of 
the fact that from no other combina- 
tions than our trotting blood, do such 
results accrue. You’ve seen many a 
good grade by a Hackney or French 
or other type, and the stallion invari- 
ably got the credit; but the little old 
trotting-bred mare that nurtured and 
nursed and gave the grade most of 
his good qualities never received a 
thought. That’s the world over. Who- 
ever considers the mothers of great 
men, and refiects that from them 
came everything that was best in their 
sons? The reason why “trotting horse 
breeders do not produce show horses 
and high actors in quality” are many. 
In the first place no trotting horse 
breeders are yet wild to produce such 
animals. Trotting horses have always 
been bred for something far different, 
yet nothing so signally demonstrated 
the trotting horse’s marvelous versa- 
tility and adaptability as the fact that 
the moment we valanced him and ask- 
ed him to go high, he beat the world 
at his novel task. Every county sent 
shoals of buyers here to carry our 
trotters away to localities that had 
never been able, after a hundred or 
more years of effort,,to produce any- 
thing that approached our trotter for 
action, pace and endurance. 






q Be strmre. 
Francis Bannerman, 501 Broadway, New York City 
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MISSOURI IS “SOME PUMPKINS.” 





(Continued from First Page) 


have grown as much corn as did 
all Texas. The cost of growing 
an acre of corn, including rent 
of land, is placed at $12.27 for 
the United States. So the Missouri 
farmer, by being able to save the cost 
of cultivating two or three million 
acres and still grow as much corn as 
Kansas or Texas, has an advantage of 
$30,000,000 or $40,000,000. 


“Some pumpkins” in pigs and pork! 


_ Missouri with more than 4,000,000 hogs 


is surpassed by but two states. If all 
these hogs were one hog the only ring 
big enough to stay its rooting would 
have been the equator. So, with snout 
free it might by a little rooting have 
saved “Uncle Sam” the price of the 
big ditch at Panama. In perfection of 
pork products Missouri occupies first 
place. Each year about 1,500,000 hogs 
are consumed on Missouri farms. If 
all the Missouri “hog killing days” 
were combined in one the only pole 
that would be big enough to hold the 
carcasses would be the North Pole. 
Here is breakfast bacon, the kind with 
which the pioneer greased the path of 
empire westward. Here, too, is the 
home of the old ham, the sweet and 
savory country-cured product. Here 
he who makes two such hams grow 
where only one grew before is pro- 
claimed a public benefactor. 

“Some pumpkins” in poultry! The 
value of Missouri poultry products for 
a single year approximates $50,000,000 
or more than, that of any other state. 
This is something to crow over. Ac- 
cording to Governor Major, the Mis- 
souri hen lays enough eggs to give 
each man, woman and child in the 
United States a dozen eggs annually. 
In a world-wide egg laying contest, 
just concluded, a Missouri hen was the 
winner. If all the chickens in Missou- 
ri were one rooster and that rooster 
were “swatted” according to Marquis 
of Quisenberry (prize poultryman, not 
prize fighter) rules, a single drum- 
stick would make the “big stick” of 
politics look like a splinter on a saw- 
log. 

“Some pumpkins” in cattle! With 
789,000 milch cows and 1,444,000 other 
cattle, milk and beef production in 
Missouri is a big business. Each year 
more Missourians see in the “milky 
way” a path to profit. From Missouri 
feedlots come the cattle that top the 
St. Louis and Kansas City markets. 

“Some pumpkins” in sheep! Mis- 
souri sheep number 1,650,000. But 
one other state in the Union has as 
many sheep worth as much per head. 
The value o fthe fleece is exceedeu 
only by that of some clips reported 
from the “lamb shearing works” on 
Wall Street. 

“Some pumpkins” in horses and 
mules! Missouri has 1,084,000 horses, 
being one of six states in the more- 
than-a-million class. Missourians do 
not ride hobbies—they ride saddle 
horses, the best in the world In 
humber and quality of mules we 
stand at the head—the only safe 
place, 

“Some pumpkins” in peaches, melons 
and berries! This year from the 
peach belt of Southern Missouri al- 
most 1000 carloads of peaches were 
shipped, most of them coming from 
two counties. One Soutlieast Missouri 
county ships annually 1000 carloads 
of watermelons. From a few counties 
in Southwest Missouri strawberry 
shipments amount to 500 carload per 
season—enough to make every straw- 
berry shortcake longer. 

“Some pumpkins” in cotton! Mis- 
souri ig not ordinarily counted a cot- 
ton state, yet no other state growing 
as much corn or wheat as is grown 
in Missouri also grows as much su- 
perior quality cotton. Should Mis- 








souri cotton fields fail there would be 
a shrinkage of “all wool” garments. 

“Some pumpkins” in people! “No 
state produces a better crop than its 
inhabitants.” No state has a better 
citizenship than Missouri. Each year 
we are growing a better crop of state 
pride. As Missourians, we are stand- 
ing up for our native land “whether 
born there or not.” 





CULTIVATING MELONS. 





Editor RURAL WORLD: I promis- 
ed to make a report of my water 
melons, as I asked the advice of 
Friend Lyon in regard to what kind of 
manure was the best for melons on 
clay land. He advised me to use 
wood ashes. I have been a melon 
grower all my life, but in former years 
I cultivated them on river bottom 
land in the sandy lands, but since 
coming into the hills I find that it 
requires different treatment. 

I will return to the manuring of my 
one acre of melons. I divided my acre 
and gave one-half a liberal dressing 
of wood ashes and the fallings from 
the poultry house and plowed it un- 
der at once. On this I planted the 
Tom Watson melon and I raised a 
fine lot of melons, weighing from 20 
to 30 lbs and fine quality. The other 
half acre I put well rotted and finely 
mixed barnyard manure and worked 
the same. It was worked all at the 
same time it was planted with Kleck- 
ley’s Sweets, which is a fine melon and 
did well, but not so well as the part 
that was manured with ashes and 
hen house manure. 


Will Friend Lyon or some reader 
of the RURAL WORLD tell me how 
much lime to use to a half acre of 
land that is to be planted in melons 
and when to use it? I have 1 acre of 
good clover land for melons next 
year which will not want manuring 
but I will add one-half acre more to 
my patch and will use lime alone 
and will report after crop is made. 

I Lave lived in Degognia township 
since 1864 and have cultivated a patch 
of melons every year, which I sell to 
the little towns and railroad stations 
through the country. I have been in 
the business so long that the folks 
call me “Watermelon Bob.” I am 
getting too old to work in the fiéld, 
so the boys give me a truck patch to 
work. I make from $50 to $100 a 
year from my acre of melons, which 
makes me some spending money. 

lt rains every day. Wheat is look- 
ing fine, pasture is fine, stock look- 
ing well. Best wishes to all. 

Jackson Co., Ill. R. B. MORGAN. 





VALLEY VIEW NOTES. 





Editor RURAL WORLD: Summer 
is still with us. Such warm, pleasant 
weather is doing much to offset the 
ill-effects of the trying drouth season. 
Grass is as fresh and green as if it 
were May instead of December. Our 
young cattle and sheep are getting 
most of their living on pasture. A 
shock of fodder every other day be- 
ing all the dry feed they get. The 
16 cows are stabled nights with a 
good feed of silage put in before they 
are turned in. When the door is open- 
ed old Red and Baldy are always 
ready and march in and take their 
places at the head, then the others 
file in and take their places in order. 
They need no driving or coaxing, and 
each knows just where to go. Hach is 
fastened as she steps into place. It 
is fun to watch them take hold of their 
silage. We have no mangers, the 
feed is put on the cement floor of the 
feed alley, which is swept clean be- 
fore each feed. By the time the milk- 
ing is done, the silage is cleaned up 
and they are given a liberal supply 
of bright, early cut, timothy and clover 
hay. In the morning a feed of silage, 








then alfalfa or clover hay, with now 
and then a feed of clover chaff from 
the huller, which resembles bran more 
than hay, and which the cows eat 
about as readily as they would bran. 
When we were putting it in the barn, 
an old gentleman who was helping, 
said: “I don’t see what you put it 
in the barn for, won’t nothin’ eat it.” 
But the cows do not take his view of 
it. As there were six good loads, it 
will help out the bill of fare mate- 
rially. 

Plenty of bedding and a curry comb 
and good stiff fiber brush indu trious- 
ly used for about 20 minutes, keeps the 
cows clean and sleek. 

Lowering hog prices is making some 
hog men look down their noses. With 
corn about 80 cents and hogs around 
seven cents, it looks like a small 
chance to come out even. Hight hogs 
in the fattening pen, 18 fall pigs, 4 
sows and a male, makes the sum to- 
tal of the porcine family at Valley 
View, the least for years, but am glad 
there are no more. Hogs never fat- 
ten as fast when corn is high. Won- 
der why. These warm days has been 
a fine time for trimming up the or- 
chard. I did not get quite done, but 
took time to wrap all young trees with 
old newspapers, tying in three places 
with binder twine. They will general- 
ly last two years and have not found 
a borer in my trees since using paper. 
Plant a few trees nearly every year. 
Always keep well cultivated till in 
good bearing. W. A. STEWENS. 


SWEET CLOVER. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: In my 
article whtch appeared in the issue of 
Nov. 27, where mention was made in 
the remarks “I would not sow five 
acres myself if it is not known to 
grow in the neighborhood.” This fig- 
ure was intended to read fifty acres. 
There is quite a difference in 5 or 50. 
Five acres would not be much as a 
trial, but fifty would be. I do not 
wish to be misunderstood. The article 
I made the reply to was spoken of as 
one man wanting to sow fifty acres 
and friend Agricola advised him to not 
try so many as that which is alright, 
but where one can feel quite sure of 
success 50 acres sown to sweet clover 
would be splendid, as it would cer- 
tainly give an enormous amount of 
grazing for stock, or made into hay 
would certainly make lots of it. Fifty 
acres may look big to some, but that 
is not so great. We sowed about one 
hundred and twenty-five acres in one 
winter alone. When we purchased 
this our present home we sowed over 
one hundred dollars’ worth of sweet 
clover seed and other grasses that 
first winter. Some not so daring would 
no doubt have said: “Man, you are 
crazy.” But, then, you see, we had 
experimented, for years past and we 
could afford to dare. When we first 
bought the farm we would not move 
on it, as husband then said: Now, 
mother, we cannot go up there now; 
stock would starve up there; we must 
first. do some work on the place and 
sow lots of sweet clover and grass 
each, and so we did not come till the 
sweet clover and grass got estab- 
lished, but it is now established and 
the stock do have something to eat. 
And we are living on it these two 
summers, And though our dear one is 
not here with us, the benefit of his 
handiwork remains a living monu- 
ment. He with his own dear hands 
sowed the seed. The dear boys are 
following in his footsteps, for they, 
too, are sowing and reap‘ng. My boys 
have this fall sown their first wheat 
crop. It was very late when put in, 
but the weather has been mild, and I 
believe it will be alright; anyway we 
hope it will mean our bread next 
year. ’ 


The boys have now removed our sur- | 





AN ACCEPTABLE CHRIST- 
a. fAS PRESENT, 
FINE SIGNET RING, $2. 
Greatest Ri Offer Ever 


Guaranteed 20 years — these 
beautiful 14k. heavy gold- 
filled rings. Your initial or 
monogram engraved free. 
) Send for Ring-size Card. 
M. 8S. BOWER JEWELRY 
CO., Holland Building, St. 
‘Louis, Mo. 











plus honey; this was delayed, but at 
last it is done for this season. We 
have had an ad for honey in the 
RURAL WORLD, but will say here, 
friends, we are sorry but we will not 
fill any further orders for hon¢y. The 
railroad hands in some way did not 
treat the honey very well, and we 
found it a loss and annoying to both 
parties concerned, so we will leave 
that enterprise out. Some shipments 
were alright, but honey, being very 
delicate, needs to be handled very 
carefully, which they did not always 
do; so rather than bring disappoint- 
ments to our friends, we will drop out 
on that score. We can find sale closer 
to home at good prices. Just sent 
five cases to near-by trade where it 
does not have to be handled more 
than once by rail. We thank you, 
friends, very cordially for your kind- 
ness in favoring us. 

Now sweet clover is easy to ship 
and can be handled with better satis- 
faction, so we still solicit your orders 
in this line, and will be pleased to 
supply your needs. Ever wishing you 
joy and happiness and prosperity. 

MRS. J. T. MARDIS. 

Falmouth, Ky. 





THE PARCELS POST. 





Editor RURAL WORLD: What has 
become of the opposition to the par- 
cels post the home merchants used to 
make? My mail used to contain argu- 
ments bearing the trade marks of the 
express companies, although circulat- 
ed by country merchant and purport- 
ing to show that a parcels post would 
ruin every home merchant. Every- 
body was asked to protect the men 
who helped to pay the local taxes. 

These merchants are still doing bus- 
iness ard if their smiles are real ones 
they are doing better than before the 
post law was approved. Neither have 
I heard of any merchant being hurt in 
other sections. Have you? 

Most merchants are supplied with a 
telephone that will connect him with 
most farmers. The machine is used 
by farmer and merchant. Farmers are 
using the press, too. So are the mer- 
chants. All find it pays. 

UNCLE PARKER. 





1IOWA SUNBEAMS. 





Editor RURAL WORLD: Our de- 
lightful Iowa autumn with its vari- 
colored leaves and flowers of field and 
forest has nearly passed into history. 
The leaves and flowers have faded and 
withered and old winter with chill 
wind, snow and ice is at our door 
and ample shelter for bird and beast 
with an abundance of feed and forage 
is most essential—not a feather or 
hoof should be exposed or stinted. 

Despite the excessive dry hot 
weather of the past season all crops 
were as good or even better than an- 
ticipated, especially, hay, oats, corn 
and vegetables and fruit—indeed, to- 
tal failure in the old Hawkeye State is 
the exception rather than the rute. 

Farm produce of all kinds bring 
top-notch prices on the market, and 
live stock of all kinds are in excellent 
condition and also bring stiff prices. 
In fact, the farmer is the big IT, as 
usual. Much fall plowing has been 
done and tne weather is fine. 

Jones Co., Iowa. OLD HICKORY. 





Make some good friend a Christmas 
present of a year’s subscription to 
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PLACE OF NATIONAL MEETING 
CHANGED TO GRUND HOTEL, 
KANSAS CITY, KANSAS. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: 
every delegate 
national meeting of the Equity Union 
to take notice that the PLACE has 
been changed to Grund Hotel, Kansas 
City, Kansas, Dec. 17th, 9:00 a. m. 
The cause will be explained in the 
convention. 





We 
to the 


want 


and visitor 





All delegates and visitors must take 
trolley car UPSTAIRS at Union veal 





pot, Kansas City, Mo. Take Minne- 
sota avenue, Quindaro' Blvd., or | 
Chelsea-University trolley car, and 


is not considered one moment because 


; the farmers have nothing to say in, 


pricing the milk. The question is, 
“How low do we dare to hold the 
price on these industrial slaves?” 

The object of the few millionaires 
who run the milk business for us is 
big profits and swollen fortunes. Their 
plan is to hold the price down on 
milk producers and up on milk con- 
sumers. The individual farmer has 
no power against such a combination. 
His only hope is jn the Farmers’ 
Equity Union. 

If the milk producers will unite in 
the Equity Union we will receive a 
just price for milk, that will cover 
losses, labor, feed, expenses and a 


get off at Sixth street and Minnesota | little profit for old age, and at the 


avenue, where all go upstairs to Mer- 
eantile Club rooms, where you will 





same time give consumers more rea- 
sonable prices. This is done by uivid- 


register and be assigned to hotel. | ing the enormous profits now taken 
Get this word to your Geen with- | by the millionaire profit-takers in the 


out fail. Cc. O. DRAYTON. 


HOW MUCH WILL YOU GIVE— 


HOW MUCH WILL YOU TAKE?! or 


Editor RURAL WORLD: When we} 
think of the wonderful power one mi.- 


lion United farmers would have in the | 





| milk business for all there is in it. 
| The 
‘have power as long as farmers refuse 


meat trust and milk trust will 


power is 
farmers 


neglect to Unité. Their 
gone the very day that the 
Unite. 

Give me a solid Union of farmers in 
Bond County, I/l., and milk goes up 


business world apd in the political | one cent a quart, 4 cents a gallon, 50 


arena, 
gusting to think that the millions “4, 
so-called independent farmers are .to- 


day standing in the markets crying: ; sumers. 
‘o give’}the Equity Text Book and read our 


“How much are you going 
me, and what will you take?” Every- | 
thing he sells and everything he buys 
is priced for him by a combination. 
He has been educated to believe | 
that the farmer is an ox or a brother 
to the ox and all he needs to know 
is how to work and the road to .mar- 
ket and when he gets there a “Busi- 
ness Man” must weigh, grade and 


price all he sells and all he buys. | 


No wonder we find markets all 
over the land organized against the 
farmer, both in the country and in 
the central markets. No wonder that 
there are thousands of country and 
central markets which pay as little 
as possible for farm produce. As long 
as millionaire meat packers own the 
packing plants and _ central stock 
yards, the production, of hogs and 
cattle will be discouraged, because the 
packers are not in it for their health. 
Vhe country markets will pay as little 
as possible for fat hogs and cattle as 
long as they are run by profit-takers. 

The farmers can and will produce a 
full supply of meat products when 
they market and pack their own hogs 
and cattle, and consumers’ prices will 
be more reasonable. Stockmen must 
unite in, the Equity Union and begin 
to ship all their stock in one channel. 
They must be co-operators. 

’ Dairymen. 

The milkmen areup against a 
strong combination. They pour mil- 
lions of dollars into the laps of mil- 


| for 





lionaires every year. That “Inde- 
pendent Farmer,” in his overalls, 
check shirt and slouch hat, meets 


Mr.' Millionaire Profit Taker and meek- | 


ly asks: “How much do you think you 


can give us for milk the next six, belongs to you. 


months?” Mr. Profit Taker says: 


it is certainly pitiable and dis- | cents a hundred or one hundred thou- 


sand dollars a year to the farmers | 
and down the same amount to con- 
Send 20 cents in stamps for 


plan, of golden rule co-operation. 
Farmers, listen! We. are to blame 
bad conditions on the farm. We 
have it in our power to change the 
conditions whenever enough Unite. 


Wherever the Equity Union is strong’ 


the farmers do not say, “How much 
will you give nor how much will you 
take?” 
as much as possible for all produce 
and sells as cheaply as possible No 
profit is taken when you buy or sell. 
Mr. Profit-Taker must hunt another 
job. Mr. Millionaire has enough and 
is out of business. The wealth pro- 
duced goes to the people who produce 
it. We quit making millionaires. 
are no longer their industrial slaves. 


It is much better to unite and become | 


brothers. 
Equity Union will make us free men. 


It will build hard roads, good schools | 


and churches and comfgrtable homes 
and well improved farms in the coun- 
try. 
in the cities but more in the country 
is the desire of Your friend, 
rreenville, Ill. C. O. DRAYTON. 





MOTT EQUITY EXCHANGE. 

Editor RURAL WORLD: Does it 
pay? is the question uppermost in the 
minds of skeptics. Let us see. A few 
days ago I met an acquaitfance. I 
asked him: “Are you a member of tie 
Equity Exchange at Regent?” 
was his reply. “Why not?” “I have 
not the money to pay the first $28." 
“You never will have as long as you 
allow the old plan of marketing to 
rob you of a good portion of what 
One of your neigh- 


, bors talked that way to me last May, 


“We'll pay you as much as the rest.” | 


But how much is that? 
we dare. 


Will that price pay losses, | pay.’ 


after he had hauled to our elevator 


As little as over 4,000 bushels of wheat—‘it don't 


On the fourth of July he heard 


labor, feed and a little each year for his name read off and a prorate of 
old age? 


That side of the question $120 coming to him. 


He came next 





day and wanted to pay his $28, but I 
told him, ‘I don’t want your money 
now.’ Did it pay him? Did we not 
make him a present of four shares, 
all dues and some money besides? He 
don't have to be told it pays to be- 
long to the Equity Exchange and the 
Union first.” 

Now in conclusion I would like to 
hear from all secretaries of western 
North Dakota in the near future about 
your twine for the coming season. I 
have a promise to get Stillwater rates 
and a proposition which cannot be 
beat outside the Equity Union. | 
had bought 165,000 pounds. Several 
exchanges have paid a cent a pound 
more than I and now have the bal- 
ance to pay as well as the amount 
sold. 

Stay by the Union. I hope to be 
able in the near future to give you 
some information how we have to 
| battle to get lumber and wire because 
we do not belong to the combine. But 
never mind, we will go right ahead 
as if we were the chosen people and 
everything is coming our way. 

Don’t look on the clock; don’t ask 
what the Union is going to do for 
you and me, but how much can I do to 
make the enterprise the success it 
will be ultimately. Remember the 
boys and girls of our farming com- 
munities are looking with pride at 
what the old folks are doing to make 
their lot a little better than ours has 
been. 

What the Equity Union is doing for 
the homesteader I will tell you later 
on. L. F. HOFFMANN. 
Mott, N. D. 








THE CO-OPERATIVE WHOLESALE 
SOCIETY. 








eth anniversary 


; co-operators’ jubilee. One of the great 
, facts in economic history 


operation. It has spread throughout 
Great Britain and other European 
; countries. 


This Wholesale Society furnishes 
, the goods for retail stores. It com- 
,;menced with a capital of ten thou- 


They have a market that pays’ 


We' 


Not so many mansions and autos | 


“No,” | 


Editor RURAL WORLD: The fifti- 
of the Co-Operative 
Wholesale Society of England was a 


now is co- 


sand dollars in, 1863, and in 1864 its 
business amounted to only twenty 
thousand dollars. Its capital in 191z 
was more than forty million dollars 
and total net sales nearly one hundred 
fifty million dollars. 

This society not only wholesales 
but manufactures millions of dollars’ 
worth, annually, of shoes, crackers, 
candy, underwear, clothing, furniture, 
brushes, mattresses, soap, candles, 
,ete. They have recently invested 
three hundred thousand dollars in a 
new flour mill. This society mills 
two million pounds of flour a day and 
_furnishes it to members at actual cost. 

J. T. W. Mitchell was chairman of 
this Union from 1874 to 1895. He 
|gave his life to this grand cause for 
twenty-one years and his estate was 
worth seventeen hundred fifty dollars 
when he died. This is a moral as 
well as an economic movement and 
enlists lovers of humanity as its de- 
voted servants. 

The Equity Union is the American 
Rochdale System and will grow to the 
same or greater proportions in our 
country as in Great Britain. The 
| quity Union stands for the Father- 
hood of God and the Brotherhood of 
| man. We are for the uplift of Hu- 
;manity. Ours is a moral as well as 
| an economic movement. The right dis- 
tribution of wealth.has much to do 
with the welfare of the race. “A 
business system” which takes the 
most of the wealth produced by the 
ninety million people of America and 
gives it to a few thousand million- 
aires is immoral, unjust, unwise and 
insane. 





We the People. 





right and Divine power to overthrow 
this “system” by uniting in the Equity 
Union and begipning to carry out its 


principles of golden rule co-operg. 
tion. 

Fifty years ago on Nov. 19th at 
yettysburg, Abraham Lincoln said, 
“that we here highly resolve that 
these dead shall not have died jp 
vain—that this nation, under God, 


shall have a new birth of freedom— 
and that government of the people, by 
the people, for the people, shall not 
perish from the earth.” 

The great sacrifice at Gettysburg 
and of the Martyr President himself 
were not in vain. Freedom is to-day 
being gradually unfettered. Thou- 
sands of grand forces, backed by Di- 
vine wisdom and love, are at work in 
our land to enlighten the people and 
make them more intelligent, moral 
and fraternal. 

The Equity Union is one of the 
grandest institutions ever started in 
economic freedom. We are demon- 
strating the Rochdale System in Am- 
rica. Its success in. England, Hol- 
land and Denmark, encourages us to 
press on with our campaign of or- 
zanization, education and demonstra- 
tion, believing that our cause is just, 
our plan practical and our Equity 
Union destined to,be the great Roch- 
lale System of America. 

C. O. DRAYTON. 

rreenville, Il. 





AMERICAN HARDSHIPS. 
The American people are the great- 
est people on earth to advance. We 
are perhaps a little behind the older 
‘countries in co-operation, of the rank 
and file because we have not been 
forced to it as some of the older 
-ountries have been. The true Amer- 
ican has been too independent to ask 
others for co-operation. : 

We have now reached a time in 
American development where the in- 
lependent individual American must, 
o keep pace with former years of ad- 
vancement, organize and co-operate 
with one another. Our business in- 
terests here in America are better 
organized than in, any land under the 
sun. 

We live in a country of great cor- 
porations or organizations, which is 
all well and good if these organiza- 
tions were showing the sum total of 
their benefits to the rank and file. 
Herein lies the great hardships of the 
American people. The money of our 
dear country is in the hands of the 
few, obtained by the few through the 
zreat law of co-operation. The great 
noney kings have discovered that to 
be truly independent in the ‘noney 
world money must be gotten together, 
must be organized; large sums must 
ve placed under one management that 
zreat enterprises can be advanced. 

Farming excepted, we have in Amer- 
ica Our business better organized than 
any of the older countries. In Amer- 
ca the mines are organized, also the 
aborer of the mine. Our factories 
are mostly all organized, also their 
laborers, ' Our great railroads are or- 
ganized, also their laborers. Mills 
are organized and their laborers. 

As a business nation America is a 
great country. As the great organ- 
zed businesses have steadily increased 
the price of their products and serv- 
ices they have also through the agi- 
tations and demands of labor unions 
also steadily advanced wages. 


America has advanced more in the 
‘ast twenty years than she has in 
any fifty years before. She is also 
destined to advance more in the next 
ten years than she has in the last 
half century. With all this rapid ad- 
vancement the individual American 
is suffering a great hardship. The for- 
eigner still seeks America for a better 
home than his own, Wherein lies 





“We the people” have the Divine 
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the hardship of the individual Amer- 
ican. Nothing makes success like suc- | 
cess. The individual American, seeing | 
the rapid advancement, fills his heart 
with the desire for still greater ad- 
vancement, 

In business the greatest hardship 
the individual American has to en- 
dure is his own unorganized condi- 
tion. Every American is crying: If 
organization can do so much for the 
few, what can it do for me? The 
American people are saying: I haven’t 
money to organize, but I have my pro- 
duction. How can I organize with my 
brother producer? How can we the 
people get the protection of co-opera- 
tion instead of the few money kings? 
The greatest hardship you can place 
on an American is to make him a 
plain old “shoe-tack” (for others to 
tramp upon). Equal rights is all the 
individual American is asking. 

In studying the rapid advancement 
in, the business world made by the 
few, the people only claim that they 
themselves have a better right to use 
the great power of co-operation. That 
is, one individual has as much right to 
use the bbnfits of co-operation as an- 
other. As fast as the people co-oper- 
ate just that fast will true advance- 
ment come. V. I. WIRT. 

P. S.—Each individual must be an 
organized producer also an organized 
consumer. 

Virden, Ill. 





THE BLUE SKY LAW 
BRASKA. 


IN NE- 





Editor RURAL WORLD: Some of 
our Equity Unions in Nebraska seem 
to have the idea that the Blue Sky 
Law would not allow them to put the 
shares down to twenty-five dollars 
each in our Equity Exchanges. But 
if they will write to the Attorney-Gen- 
eral, Lincoln, Neb., they will find 
that he has rendered a decision on 
this question favorable to co-oper- 
ative companies. His decision is, 
that co-operative companies where the 
members, themselves, take all the 
stock and sell none to the public, are 
privileged to do business in Nebraska 
without securing permits under the 
Blue Sky Law. 

The Attorney-General has also ruled 
that any Nebraska corporation which 
has been in business longer than a 
year may increase its capital stock 
and sell the new shares without tak- 
ing out a Blue Sky Law permit. 

We want to keep our shares down 
to twenty-five dollars each so that 
every honest, industrious farmer can 
come in and be a member. 

We want to unite as large a per 
cent of the farmers as possible at 
every good market. 

We are working hard for one mit- 
lion good farmers united, and we are 
sure to succeed in time. Our proposi- 
tion will bring the farmers into line 
and keep them in line. If that farmer 
will join the union and pay $25 for 
one share and patronize our Exchange 
we will give him three more shares 
and pay him back in cash the $28 he 
put in and afterwards we will pay 
him in cash all the profits on what 
he buys and sells. We will not let 
Mr. Profit-taker take another cent off 
him, 

Where we are started we would 
just as soon have a- member take one 
share and give us $75 worth of busi- 
ness as to take $100 or four shares 
We get the business and tue neces- 
sary capital. We must all work for 
patronage. It is patronage on a Safe 
Margin that makes a business suc- 
ceed. 

Hold the shares down to $25 each 
and let in every honest, industrious 
farmer as easy as possible. 

Do not be afraid of the Blue Sky 
Law. It was not framed to coudemn 
golden rule co-operators. 


PLACE OF NATIONAL MEETING 
CHANGED TO GRUND HOTEL, 
KANSAS CITY, KANSAS. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: We want 
every delegate and visitor to the 
national meeting of the Equity Union 
to take notice that the PLACE has 
been changed to Grund Jiotel, Kansas 
City, Kansas, Dec. 17th, 9:00 a. m. 
the cause will be explained in the 
convention. 

All delegates and visitors must take 
trolley car UPSTAIRS at Union De- 
pot, Kansas City, Mo. Take Minne- 
sota avenue, Quindaro Blvd., or 
Chelsea-University trolley car, and 
get off at Sixth street and Minnesota 
avenue, where all go upstairs to Mer- 
cantile Club rooms, where you will 
register and be assigned to _ hotel. 
Get this word to your delegates with- 
out fail. Cc. O. DRAYTON. 


TRANSPORTATION, DISTRIBUTION 
AND CO-OPERATION. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: Senator 
Fletcher of Florida told delegates to 
the Mississippi-to-Atlantic Waterways 
Association in their convention Nov. 
18th, 1913, that: “Government reports 
show that farm products last year 
were worth $9,500,000,000 and at least 
six billion dollars worth reached the 
public for which it paid thirteen bil- 
lion, dollars. In other words, the con- 
sumer paid seven billion dollars more 
than the producers got.” 

The Senator declares that the trans- 
portation problem is the ‘greatest the 
commerce of the country faces. He 
said competition was absolutely nec- 
essary to prevent a railroad monopoly. 
These are not new truths to the pub- 
lic, but they are important truths which 
must be dinned into the peoples’ ears 
till they are aroused and act together. 
The public knows that the business 
world is combined and runs more and 
more to monopoly for the few rich mil- 
lionaires. 

The only show for the public is to 
start something by and for the peo- 
ple. Give us a good double track 
steel highway from ocean to ocean 
and another from Chicago to the Gulf. 
Equip it with plenty of modern roll- 
ing stock. Call it the Woodrow Wil- 
son Highway. Then and not till then 
will we have real competition and 
cheaper transportation. The. parcels 
post has started real competition, 
brought down express rates and made 
thirty million dollars for the people 
in less than one year. The Equity 
Union is in favor of a Wilson steel 
highway because we hope Wilson 
loves the common people just as well 
as Lincoln did. 

The Money Question. 

The Equity Union wants a United 
States bank in each good post-office 
that will loan money on good secur- 
ity at 3 per cent. Then farms, towns 
and cities can all be improved with 
cheap money and the power of the 
money kings will be more than half 
broken. 

- ExpenSive Distribution. 

Six billion dollars for production 
and seven, billion dollars for trans- 
portation and distribution! This is 
preposterous! If one million farmers 
will unite in the Equity Union we 
can reduce the seven billion dollars 
at least one-half in a few years. 

Co-Operative Distribution. 

One million united farmers, meet- 
ing regularly the first Saturday of 
each month would work out an intelli- 
gent co-operative system of market- 
ing worth millions of dollars every 
year to them as producers and mil- 
lions of dollars to consumers as well. 

Co-Operative Buying. 

Then, too, farmers can save millions 
of dollars every year buying in job 
lots direct from factories. We can, 
have cheaper money, transportation 
and distribution and thus secure fair 
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cheaper also, if we will join the Farm-, 
ers’ Equity Union and work to make} 
it strenger every year. Read the 
paper every week, go to the meetings 
every month, work for new members. 
Buy and sell together. 

Report all encouraging news to the 
RURAL WORLD. These are easy, 
simple things to do, but when enough 
farmers do these simple things they 
will lead to results worth millions of 
dollars each year. You ought to read 
the Equity Text Book and understand 
how to unite the farmers and keep 
them united. NATIONAL UNION. 








MARIONVILLE (MO.) NOTES. 

Editor RURAL WORLD: We have 
been having some unusual weather; 
we had the coldest weather in Octo- 
ber I ever experienced, and we are 
having the warmest weather in No- 
vember I ever experienced, and the 
warm weather in November is a great 
blessing for our people The drouth 
cut all our crops short except wheat 
and dried all our pastures up. Farm- 
ers had to commence feeding their 
cattle and horses the last of August; 
most of the corn in this section was 
cut, but the fodder is poor quality; 
it had to be cut early to save the 
fodder while the stalk was green; 
then the warm, rainy season set in 
which has damaged the fodder badly; 
shocked is all tangled and down and 





most of it is rotten; two weeks after 
my corn was cut we went over it} 
and straightened up all shocks that | 
were out of shape and retied all be-| 
fore the rainy season set in, so my 
corn shocks are all. standing up, 
straight and nice. There are too 
many careless farmers in this section. 
After they have gone to the expense 
fodder that was shocked well is dam 
aged half, and that which was badly 
of growing and cutting their corn they 
allow it to fall down and rot, then 
buy high-priced hay that is shipped 
in from other states. Hay of all kinds 
is scarcer in this section than for 
many years. Pastures are good in 
this section. Farmers sowed rye and 
wheat which is making fine fall pas- 





tures, which will bridge them over 
the drouth in fine shape. We are 
having ideal autumn weather. The 


orchardists are all through with their 
apple work for this season. We grew 
fine apples in this section, notwith- 
standing the severe dry season. Far- 
mers are learning how to conserve 
the moisture. Those who practiced 
level and shallow cultivation held the 
moisture all through the dry weather. 
We have excellent orchard soil in this 
section. If anyone doubts it, they can | 
be “shown,” as we are in Missouri. 
The wheat in this section made an | 
average of 20 bushels per acre this | 
season. We are within three-quarters 
of a mile of the Lawrence and Chris- 
tian county line, and the wheat in 
Christian county made an average 











NATIONAL PRESIDENT. 


prices for farm produce and buy much 
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EMMA LOUISE ART SHOP 


Write for New 1914 Catalogue Free 
The most complete Cataiogue of 
Art Needlework and Novelties 
ever published. 

EMMA LOUISE ART SHOP, 
Dept. 12, Delmar, N. J. 














of 15 bushels per acre. Of course 
there is a cause for this difference. 
Cowpeas are almost a failure in this 
section of the country this season. 
Most of the apple growers in this 
section sold their apples this fall— 
most of them in the orchards—and de- 
iivered them to the shipping station. 
We are having the finest weather for 
growing wheat, rye and young timothy 
and clover and- pasture grasses I ever 
saw. If the weather continues mild 


people needn’t go South to seek a 
warm climate. There is more rye 


sowed for pastures in this neighbor- 
hood this fall than ever before. My 
crop of rye made 500 bushels this 
season, an average of 13 bushels. A 
part of it wasn’t sowed till November 
and the weather turned cold and it 
didn’t come up till December, and 
it just got through the ground when 
the weather turned cold, and the rye 
didn‘t grow any until last spring. Rye 
is much hardier than wheat, and can 
stand more hardships of all kinds. I 
got $1.00 per bushel for my rye. I 
shipped 132 bushels to Capefair, Stone 
County, Mo.; shipped 5 bushels to 
Mr. Ruggles, 1 to our RURAL WORLD 
reader. I believe Johnsonville is his 
post office. He said that he had been 
buying rye from seed houses and he 
wanted winter rye and they would 
send him spring rye. Mr. Ruggles 
said he saw an account of my rye in 
the RURAL WORLD. It pays to ad- 
vertise. If any of the RURAL WORLD 
readers want any of my big red ap- 
ples please notify me. Mr. Editor, 
you needn’t be surprised if you re- 
ceive some of my apples about Christ- 
mas. I want you to see what us or- 
chard boys can produce down here in 
the southeast corner of Lawrence 
county. Of course we have to get 
busy to keep ahead of the insects 
and diseases. I like the orchard 
business and am very much interest- 
ed in it. 

Good night to all RURAL WORLD 
readers. E. N. HENDRIX, 
Farm Studentand Information Seeker. 





SHELDON EQUITY UNION. 





Editor RURAL WORLD: The farm- 
ers of the Sheldon Equity Union will 
hold their next meeting Friday night, 
December 12, 1913, at the Center 
school house of Pleasant township, at 
which time they will elect officers for 
the coming year, and other business 
will be done. 

Farmers, be sure and come. 

0. M. THURBER. 

Fort Wayne, Ind. 
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YOU CAN BUY, SELL OR EXCHANGE MOST ANYTHING IN THESE 
COLUMNS AT THE LOW RATE OF 


One Cent a Word Each Insertion. 


In this department we will insert your advertisement under a 
classified head for 1 cent a word per issue. Initials and numbers 


count as words. 


These little ads are read by thousands and give re 


sults. No ad accepted for less than 25 cents, cash to acompany order. 


SMALL ADS DO BIG THINGS. 


TRY A CLASSIFIED AD. 





FARMS WANTED. 


| CLOVER SEED. 





WANTED—To hear from owner who has 

good farm for sale. Send description and 
price. Northwestern Business Agency, Min- 
neapolis, Minn. 








FARMS FOR SALE. 


FARM FOR SALE—tTwo hundred acre stock 

or dairy farm; three miles Frisco road; 
Webster County; price, $5,000. Write owner 
for terms. Porter Smith Farm, Niangua, Mo. 


LAND—I have an excellent half sec. timber 
land for sale cheap. Would make an ideal 
stock farm; good springs; near school and 











market. Easy terms. A. H. Owens, Pana, 
Illinois. 
FOR SALB—j0-acre, well drained 


American bottom farm, 40 miles from 
St. Louis, 3 miles from thriving town 
and railroad station. On county road, 
mail delivered, telephone. Crops, 
stock and implements if desired. $1,500 
cash, balance easy payments. Address 
H. S., RURAL WORLD. 


FARM FOR SALE—96 acres, Pike Co., 

Mo., four miles from Bowling Green 
on St. Louis & Hannibal R. R. Milk 
station on the farm. Well situated for 
dairy or grain farming. Price right. 
Terms easy. Address J. T. Middleton, 
Bowling Green, Mo. 


FARM FOR SALE—Bargain extraordinary! 

120 a. fruit farm, 3 miles of West Plains. 
Also 60 a., some improvements; easy terms. 
Write quick. Fred Stiles, Owner, West 
Plains, Mo., R. No. 4. 


FARM FOR SALE—Am offering my home 

farm, 120 acres, for $3,000 in next 60 days; 
will give time on part. For description write 
G. W. Johnston, Grandin, Mo. 


AKKANDAS LAND FREE—565l0,00U acres va- 

cant Government land now open to settie- 
ment. Booklet with lists, lawa, etc., 25c. 
Township map of State, 25c additional. L. B. 
Moore, Little Rock, Ark. 




















POULTRY. 


MAKE YOUR OWN POULTRY FOOD— 

Why pay 25 and 50 cents for a box 
of poultry food when we will show you 
how to make 50 pounds for the price 
of one box? One hundred pounds will 
cost you only a dollar or two to make. 
You can mix it in your poultry 
shed. Our food keeps your chickens 
strong and healthy. lt makes your 
hens lay. Makes chicks grow. fFor- 
mula and full directions tor only one 
dollar. The Western Food Co., Box 
474, San Francisco, Cal. 


BARRED PLYMOUTH ROCK COCK- 

BRELS—$2 each; a few by the Cock- 
erel 1 got from E. B. Thompson of New 
York, of his New York prizewinning 
Thompson Ringlet Strain, $3 each; eggs 
in season. A. F, Siefker, Defiance, Mo. 


NARRAGANSETT TURKEYS—First at 
State Fair; special prices this month. 
Mrs. J. H, Russell, Jr., Chilowee, Mo. 


FOR SALE—Rose Comb Brown Leg- 
horn stock; farm raised. Address, 
M. KE. Hoskins, Flowler, Kansas. 


OZARK STRAIN INDIAN RUNNER 

DUCKS, White and Fawn. Will sell afew 
at one dollar each to reduce my flock; great 
layers. E. M. Pinto, St. James, Mo. 


WHITE PLYMOUTH ROCKS—Hens, pul- 

lets and cockerels; large, healthy, vigorous, 
farm-ranged birds; bred to lay and exhibit; 
Mo. State Fair, 1913, 2nd cock, 3 pen; 
exhibition birds, $3.00 to $5.00; good breed- 
ers, $1.25 to $2.00. Write if you want some- 
thing- good at a reasonable price.—Mrs. Wal- 
ter Cline, Versailies, Mo. 


FOR SALE—5@ S. C. White Orpington cock- 
erels for sale, $1.50 to $5.00. W.D. Craig, 
Galena, Mo. 


INDIAN RUNNER DUCKS—American, Eng- 

Ush and White strains of prize-winning 
layers; mating list free. Marian Holt, Sa- 
vannah,. Mo. 





























NEW WHITE SWEET CLOVER SEED— 
Also, leaf tobacco. J. T. Mardis, Fal- 
mouth, Ky. 








LIVE STOCK. 


FOR SALE—Ten choice registered bull 

calves for sale, from two to eleven 
months old, from high-class, heavy- 
producing Jerseys. Write me for prices, 
stating age you want. D. S. Mayhew, 
Monett, Mo. 














BLANKS, for tabulating trotting ped- 

igrees for sale. Let me tabulate 
your pedigrees and get our your folders. 
L. E. Clement, Peirce City, Mo 


TO EXCHANGE—Standard and registered 

stallions, mares and colts, for farming 
lands or other valuable real estate, Ad- 
dress Lock Box 615, Peirce City, Mo. 











HOGS. 


. 


gilt-edged pedigrees. 





DUROC-JERSEY pigs, 

Let me mail description. Please take my 
address for future reference. 1 am here to 
stay. C. J. Williams, Gentry, Ark. 


POLAND CHINAS—Size and bone with 

quality; open spring gilts by Long- 
fellows Special 64200, $20 to $25 each; 
gilts bred to Ott’s Big Oranga 2d 68131, 
$25 to $35 each. Fali pigs by Longfel- 
low’s Special 64200, and Sensation Chief 
67433, $16, crated, in December. A. F. 
Siefker, Defiance, Mo. 


HOGS—350 big type Mulefoot Hogs for 
sale. Dunlap, Williamsport, Ohio. 


ADENHILL DUROCS—A splendid lot oi 

spring and late summer boars and gilts 
sired by Beauty’s Model Top, Col. Primm, G. 
C.’3 Col., Col. Orion M., out of sows of equal 
breeding and merit. These pigs are now on 
corn and cowpeas and tankage, making good 
growth, and are priced right, singly, in 
pairs or in trios. Booking orders now for 
fall pigs by My Col.'s Pilot Wonder, by Col.’s 
Pilot Wonder, the 1912 Ohio grand cham- 
pion. R. L. Hill, Adenhil: Farm, Columbia, 
Mo. 

















TO EXCHANGE 


TO EXCHANGE—What have you of One 

Thousand Dollar value to exchange for 
an eighty-acre farm in Taney County, Mo., 
the boom section of the Ozarks? If you 
are interested, state what you have. Ad- 
dress P. O. Box 5615, Peirce City, Mo. (tf) 











MISCELLANEOUS. 


GENUINE DRY CLEANERS FORMULAS— 

The woman who desires to make money 
at home can easily do so with these formu- 
las of a retired cleaner. Several ladies to 
whom I have furnished them are doing a 
fine business. One lady wrote me she would 
not sell the information for a great many 
dollars. Three separate formulas, with 
complete directions for dry cleaning chif- 
fons, gloves, hats, cloaks, etc., $1. Why pay 
cheaners high prices; do it yourself.—Mrs. 
W. M. Season, 127 Brady St., Kent, O. 


NAMES WANTED—We pay immediately 
upon receipt of names. Send stamp for 
particulars. Address Box 64, St. Charles, 
Missouri. 


RECEIPTS, Recipes, Formulas of any 
* kind, furnished for 25c each, or your 
money back. Davis & Co., Box E 62, 
Grand Central Station, New York. 


“RATS AND MICE QUICKLY EXTER- 
MINATED 


No cats, peisons or traps needei. Learn 
the secret and keep them away forever. 
Sure, yet perfectly harmless except to ro- 
dents. Secret originally cost $100, but we 
will send it postpaid for-only 25c.” 

The above advertisement has appeared in 
many magazines. I will send you the gen- 
uine recipe for this RAT AND MICH Ex- 
terminator (which I know to be O K) and 

















SEED CORN. 


SEED CORN—Orders now taken for Boone 

County White, Johnson County White, 
Reid’s Yellow Dent and Leaming seed corn, 
to be shipped later, on approval. Prices: $2.50 
per bu. shelled and graded, $3.00 crated. 
Order early. Oaklawn Seed Farm, Chatham, 
Tilinois. 


CORN—1000 bushels pure bred high 
yielding seed corn. Dunlap, Wil- 
liamsport, Ohio. 


ORDERS now taken for Johnson County 

Seed Corn, to be shipped later. Prices: 
$2.60 per bushel shelled, $3.50 per bushel 
crated seed. The supply of seed corn will 
not half equal the demand. Order early. 
Cc. D. Lyon, R. 1, Georgetown, Ohio. 


SEED CORN—Booking orders for pure- 
Rae Boone County White seed orn 
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26 fine assorted postcards for 12c. This isa 
ddress Milton Buss, 4421 17th 
Ave., Rock Hilinois. 





NEW 1913 EDITION. 

Government Farms Free.—Our 1913 official 
132-page book, “Free Government Land,” de- 
scribes every acre in every county in the 
United States. It contains township and 
section plats, Maps, Tables and Charts show- 
ing inches rainfall annually, elevation above 
sea level by counties The New Three-year 
Homestead Law approved June 6, 19132, the 
320-acre Homestead, Desert, Timber and 
Stone, Coal, Pre-emption, Scrip, Mining and 
other government land laws. Tells how and 
where to get government lands without liv- 
ing on it. Application blanks, United States 
Patent. All about Government Irrigation 
Projects and map showing location of each. 
Real Estate Tax Laws of each state, area in 
square miles, capital and population and 
other valuble informtion Price 60 cents, 
postpaid. Address Colman’s Rural World. 
This valuable book will be sent with new 
or renewal subscription to Rural World for 
$1.00. : 





FAKM PRINTING—We make a specialty of | 
letter heads, envelopes, etc., for farmers | 
and stockmen. Samples free. Prices reason- 
able. Frederick Printing & Stationery Co., 
318 N. Third 8t.. St. Louis, Mo. 





“WILSON THE MAN.” 20 cents will bring 
you this song. Janetta Knight, Gentry, Ark. 





FARMERS SUCCEED—Only when they use 

their heads as well as their hands. Have 
you noticed that, as a rule, those who work 
9 hours a day MAKE MORE MONEY than 
those who work 18 hours? We have no ma- 
chinery or seed, etc., to sell you, but—if you 
want to learn how to make “EVERY MOVE 
COUNT,” send me your name now—TODAY. 
Milton Boss, 4421-17 Ave., Rock Island, III. 





SPECIAL $2.00 OFFER—We will print your 

return card on 1,000 No 6 WHITE 
ENVELOPES and send them prepaid to any 
part of the U. S. for only $2.00. We will 
print and send you 2,000 circulars, 125 words 
or less (with our non-conflicting ad on back) 
FREE with every order. Send copy for cir- 
culars and envelopes on separate sheets of 
paper, and make your copy very plain, so as 
to avoid mistakes. Remit by money order 
or registered mail. Make all orders payable 
to Milton Boss, 4421-17 Ave., Rock Island, 








POWER OF FEDERATED UNIONS. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: Who can 
imagine the power that one thousand 
of the best farmers in Allen ,county, 
Ind., will have in the federated buy- 
ing power? Capitalized at one hun- 
dred and,twenty thousand dollars, rep- 
resenting one hundred times that 
much patronage, gives them a power 
which is beyond comprehension. Who 
is there wise enough to predict the 
results if carried out on the plans of 
Equity Union? And who is there 
among any community of farmers who 
would not rather join’ hands with 
those honest, industrious farmers who 
have laid aside all selfish motives and 
said: I am willing that my neighbor 
shall have the full fruits of his labor? 
There is no power on earth that can 
break into and destroy ,this federation 
if inside friction is guarded against; 


effect. When men come together for 
the common good of all humanity the 
power of competition among farmers 
will be forever destroyed. The spirit 
of “love thy neighbor as thyself” was 
made manifest here. 


Allen Co., Ind. A MEMBER. 





OAFORD, NEBRASKA. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: We have 
over 50 Equity Union members, and 
we are beginning to co-operate at 
once by selling our cream together. 

In every meeting the National Presi- 
dent has been greeted with a good 
crowd at Oxford, and he has in- 
spired new hope and courage in the 
farmers of this section. We see won- 
derful possibilities in, the Equity idea 
and Equity movement. We hope the 
farmers along the Burlington rail- 
road will rally around the Equity 
Union and finally establish a large 
central creamery at Oxford. 

We want our members to remem- 
ber our monthly meetings and work 
with us for 100 members at Oxford. 
The recent rains assures a wheat crop 
for 1914 which we must market 
through our own Equity Exchange. 

We believé your paper is giving the 
farmers the right kind of education 
and we will all work to increase its 


circulation, J. C. ANDERSON, 
CHAS. B. SCOTT, President. 
Secretary. 





AKRON EQUITY UNION, 
Editor RURAL WOLRD: We are 
glad to belong to the Equity Union 
family. The Akron Union is not very 
large yet, but we expect to grow to 
100 members, Every farmer who heard 
the National President lecture joined 
the Union. But Dec. 6 was a bad day 
and very few farmers showed up. But 
our 20 members will go after 20 more, 
and if President Drayton will lecture 
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ach, Back, ) or Shoulders; Liver 
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Gall Book for Stomach Suffesers. 
Gallstone Remedy Co., Dept.760, 2198. Dearborn St - Chicago 








here some Saturday when the weather 
is good we will show him a good 
crowd. We need the Equity Union 
at Akron. We are selling good wheat 
for 65 cents a bushel and buying the 
flour back at $1.08 per bushel. Forty- 
eight pounds of flour sells here for 
$1.30. The bushel of good wheat we 
sell for 65 cents will make 40 pounds 
of good flour worth $1.08. We must 
have atwenty-five barrel flour mill, 
owned by the farmers. Grain, stock 
and dairymen must unite and own an 
elevator, mill, coal shed and ware- 
house. We are glad the Equity Union 
has come to Colorado, and we hope 
it will grow in every state. Farmers 
need organization and we believe the 
Equity Union has the best plan to 
unite them we have ever heard. 

Our next meeting will be held in 
the Court House. Saturday, Dec. 20, at 
1 p. m., and we ask every member to 
bring one farmer to the meeting. 

COLORADO. 





HAIGLER, NEBRASKA. 

Editor RURAL WOLRD: The Haig- 
ler Equity Union is slowly but surely 
growing up to the first fifty mem- 
bers. Our next meeting will be Satur- 
day, Dec. 18, at 1 p. m. We want 
to fill our charter on that date and 
then have it framed. We feel sure 
of the success of the Equity Union 
at Haigler. Good men are uniting 
here and will carry out the fine up- 
to-date, practical plan of co-operation, 
advocated by this union. Some of 
our members have in one thousand 
acres of wheat each, and we have 
great hopes of a crop in 1914, as the 
wheat goes into winter quarters with 
the ground well soaked with water. 
If we can succeed in raising a good 
crop we want to market it through 
Haigler Equity Exchange. If the 
National President will give us about 
three more meetings we will try to 
get our farmers to turn out and unite 
with us till we are 100 strong. We 
are sure the Equity plan of co-opera- 
tion will unite all the Haigler farmers 
who are any account when it is fully 
demonstrated. Wishing every mem- 
ber in the United States a merry 
Christmas and a happy New Year, 
I am, A STRONG BELIEVER. 





McCOOK, NEBRASKA. 

Editor RURAL WORLD: The Mc- 
Cook Equity Union has made a start 
with 26 members. The temporary of- 
ficers are: Gerald Wilcox, president; 
John Burtless, vice-president; George 
Watkins, secretary and treasurer. We 
will hold our next meeting in- McCook 
Court House, December 13, at 1 p. m., 
and if every member will come into 
town and work we ought to double 
our membership Dec. 13. As soon as 
we get 50 members we will organize 
permanently. 

We hope the National President 
will return in January, and we will 
work hard for a big meeting in Mc- 
Cook Court House. We are willing 
to work for the Equity Union, but we 
must have a leader who understands 
the proposition. | 

We have plenty of moisture, which 
gives promise of a wheat crop in 1914, 
and we must market that crop through 
our own Equity Exchange. We want 
to organize 100 strong at cCook this 
winter while we have time to hold 
meetings. 

Grain men, stockmen and dairy 
men must unite under this one na- 
tional head. A MEMBER. 
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